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The Defendant as Seen From the Bench.—Pre- 
sentence investigation reports, according to Fed- 
eral Judge Harlan H. Grooms of the United States 
District Court for the Northern District of Ala- 
bama, are of great importance and value in the 
formulation of a sentence that not only will serve 
the ends of justice but the welfare of the prisoner 
as well. Without presentence reports, Judge 
Grooms declares, the trial judge would have to 
grope his way along “like one in a darkened corri- 
dor without lamp or candle.” In his penetrating 
discussion, based on a paper he presented last 
July at the federal probation officers’ inservice 
training institute at Daytona Beach, Judge 
Grooms directs attention to some practical con- 
siderations of the court in its determination of 
sentence. 

The Clerk Also Has an Important Pari in Pro- 
bation—We tend to overlook the important part 
the clerical staff of a probation office can play in 
the rehabilitation of the probationer. For 24 years 
Mrs. Jane L. Brewer, chief clerk of the federal 
probation office at San Francisco, has demon- 
strated how friendliness, patience, and under- 
standing in day-to-day office relationships with 
probationers can help in reshaping the attitudes, 
hopes, and aspirations of those who have been in 
trouble with the law. We asked Mrs. Brewer to 
give us the key to her success and tell us in what 
Ways and just how the clerical worker in a recep- 
tionist role can render help. She complied with our 
request by writing a significant article which is 
“must reading” not only for clerical staff mem- 
bers, but for probation officers and judges as well. 


This Issue in Brief 


The Standard Probation and Parole Act: Fif- 
teen Years Later.—In 1940 the National Proba- 
tion and Parole Association issued a model act for 
a state-administered adult probation and parole 
system. Fifteen years later the NPPA together 
with a nationally representative committee of 24 
legal and correctional practitioners has produced a 
new Standard Probation and Parole Act. Sol 
Rubin, counsel for the NPPA, outlines the high- 
light changes in the new act based on the ac- 
cumulation of experience with legislation and ad- 
ministrative practice. 
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Policies and Procedures of the United States 
Board of Parole.—Since the establishment of the 
enlarged United States Board of Parole in 1953 
there have been a number of changes in the policies 
and procedures regulating the parole and condi- 
tional release of federal prisoners. Scovel 
Richardson, chairman of the Board, brings us up 
to date on the statutes and admininstrative direc- 
tives which govern the operation of the Board. 

The Young Adult Offender Under the Amer- 
ican Law Institute’s Model Penal Code.—Early in 
1952 the Amercian Law Institute began work on 
its Model Penal Code. In the tentative draft of 
that part of the Code relating to the sentencing 
and treatment of the young adult offender (17 to 
21) is a plan to create specialized courts, a system 
of sentencing, and a specialized correctional ad- 
ministration. Professor Paul W. Tappan of New 
York University, who has been primarily respon- 
sible for the study and development of sentencing 
and treatment recommendations for the Code, dis- 
cusses the recommendations for the handling of 
the young adult offender. 

Orienting New Students in a Residential Treat- 
ment Institution—Roberto C. Sucgang, a native 
of the Philippines, came to the United States in 
1950 on a Fulbright scholarship and for 2 years 
served as a group worker in the orientation pro- 
gram of Children’s Village at Dobbs Ferry, New 
York, a residential treatment institution for emo- 
tionally disturbed boys. In his very readable 
article Mr. Sucgang gives a realistic and vivid 
account of the anxieties and concerns of the newly 
received boy and the significant role of the group 
worker in helping the new boy adjust to the insti- 
tution and its program. 

What Has Happened to “America’s Worst Pris- 
on” ?.—Three years ago the Louisiana State Prison 
at Angola was referred to as “America’s Worst 
Prison.” Federal Prison Director James V. 
Bennett was asked by the State to make available 
one of his staff to survey the prison. Reed Cozart, 
then warden of the Federal Correctional Institu- 
tion at Seagoville, Texas, was given the assign- 
ment. He made his report and recommendations 
to the Governor and was continued as a consultant 
on a loan basis. Nine months later he was employed 


as director of the Correction Division of the De. 
partment of Institutions and was given a free hand 
to renovate the entire prison system. Today Loui. 
siana has a new, modern, 2,500-capacity, $8 mil. 
lion prison. Mr. Cozart clearly demonstrates in 
his article what an aroused citizenry can do when 
it demands reform. 

The Geneva Conference on Crime: Its Signifi- 
cance for American Penology.—Sixty-six coun- 
tries were represented at the first United Nations 
Congress on the Prevention of Crime and the 
Treatment of Offenders which met at Geneva 
Switzerland, August 22 through September 3, 
1955. William P. Rogers, Deputy Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States and chairman of the 
United States delegation of 48 members, com. 
ments on the highlights of the Congress and their 
significance for correctional practices in our 
country. 

World Trends in Criminology.— Dr. Ruth 
Shonle Cavan and her husband, Dr. Jordan Cavan, 
both of the faculty of Rockford College, Rockford, 
Illinois, were among those in attendance at the 
UN Congress on the Prevention of Crime and the 
Treatment of Offenders. We asked them to report 
for FEDERAL PROBATION on world trends in crimi- 
nological thought and practice as reflected at the 
Geneva meetings. Among the Congress considera- 
tions on which they comment are the use of open 
institutions, prison labor, standards for the treat- 
ment of prisoners, personnel selection and train- 
ing, and juvenile delinquency. 

Notes on the Spanish Correctional System. 
—In the summer of 1954 Dr. Norman S. Hayner, 
chairman of the Washington State Board of 
Prison Terms and Parole and former professor 
of sociology at the University of Washington, vis- 
ited Spain and had occasion to study its prison 
system. In his informative account he tells us 
about some of the interesting practices and inno- 
vations in the Spanish prison system such as the 
production by inmates of medical supplies for 
physicians’ use, manufacture of shoes for other 
countries on a contract basis, and special prisons 
where mothers and their children up to 5 and 6 
years of age may stay together. 


All the articles appearing in this magazine are regarded as appropriate expressions 
of ideas worthy of thought but their publication is not to be taken as an endorsement by 
the editors or the federal probation office of the views set forth. The editors may or may 
not agree with the articles appearing in the magazine, but believe them in any case to 


be deserving of consideration. 
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The Defendant as Seen From the Bench 


By JupGE HARLAN H. Grooms 
United States District Court, Northern District of Alabama 


Forty-Second and Broadway in New York 

City, on Michigan and State in Chicago, or 
in the downtown area of any one of our great 
cities, observing the multitudes and permitting an 
inquisitive imagination to divert you for a spell? 
I have indulged in just such a diversion, and am 
sure you have. 

Where does he live? Where does she work? What 
do they do for a livelihood? Where was he born? 
What education does she have? Is he in good 
health, physically and mentally? Is she emotionally 
stable? What is the family history? What is his 
religion? What are her interests and activities? 
Is he married? How many children does she have? 
Who are his parents, brothers and sisters? In what 
kind of neighborhood do they live? What is his 
economic status? Is he in debt? Is she a social 
climber? What is his military record? Is he indus- 
trious? What is his reputation for peace and sob- 
riety, and for truth and veracity? Are they law- 
abiding? On and on the questions flash into your 
thinking, uncoupled, however, with any respon- 
sibility respecting their answers. 

Arraignment day arrives. A small segment of 
the multitude is caught up before me as a judge. 
Fortunately, it is not a typical cross section that 
Ihave portrayed. At this juncture, I know little 
about these individuals. I do know, however, that 
all have something in common. Each is charged 
with at least one violation of the law, and in the 
eyes of the law each is presumed innocent until he 
Pleads guilty or is proved guilty upon trial. After 


H™ YOU EVER stood at the intersection of 


the occurrence of one of these events, the questions 
referred to no longer fall within the scope of the 
imaginary or fanciful, but acquire a special signif- 
icance to the Court. The Court emphatically must 
know the answers to these questions, and others 
48 well, if justice is to be dispensed with a sem- 
blance of even-handedness. Here it is that the 
presentence investigation, made pursuant to Rule 
82(c) of the Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure, 
enters the picture to serve the indispensable role 
of supplying the answers. 


The Presentence Investigation 


I cannot pay too high a tribute to the probation 
officers, whose diligence and energy in conducting 
these investigations have very definitely lightened 
the burden of the Court. Without the presentence 
reports, the trial judge would have to grope his 
way along—like one in a darkened corridor with- 
out lamp or candle. These investigations have 
answered most of the inquiries of concern to the 
Court. One aspect of the presentence investigation 
that is always of interest and value to me is the 
behavior pattern presented. It may be, and gener- 
ally is, of little interest from a purely historical 
viewpoint, but is of great importance and value in 
the formulation of a sentence that not only will 
serve the ends of justice but the welfare of the 
prisoner. 

Why has the prisoner acted as he has? Why has 
he run afoul of the law? There are many answers, 
but in most cases a study will reveal a lack of rev- 
erence for the simple, everyday verities of life 
and accepted institutions of society. There is a lack 
of reverence for parents, for matrimonial ties, for 
the home, for family reputation, for community 
welfare, for honest employment, for the rights of 
others, for religion and the Church, for honesty, 
decency, and morality. I have chosen the word 
“reverence” rather than “respect.” Though the 
two are synonymous in a degree, the former car- 
ries with it a connotation of honor not implicit in 
the latter. When we “honor” our parents, as the 
scriptures command, we do more than just pay 
them respect. When we revere the home, as a liv- 
ing institution, it ceases to be just a respectable 
place to eat and sleep. When we revere the sacred- 
ness of the marriage vow, the wife or husband is 
regarded other than just a spouse and the relation- 
ship more than a mere contractual one. In these 
days there is an alarming disregard for the rights 
of others in respect to both their persons and pro- 
perties. We hear far more of “hot rods” than 
“hickory” ones, and as an institution the garage 
has long since replaced the woodshed. 

By and large, these individuals to whom I refer 
have lost their sense of value. Everything to them 
is black or white, and on a dead-level valuewise. 
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Life is not so simply constituted. All values are 
not measured by an identical yardstick. The fol- 
lowing illustration, not original with me,will, I 
hope, illumine the point: “In the matter of ordi- 
nary coal dust, its location determines our feelings 
about it. On the scoop in the coalbin we give it no 
thought. Found on the livingroom floor, it is con- 
sidered unsightly. Covering the china, the glass, 
and the cutlery on a banquet table, it is extremely 
offensive. One grain of it on a surgical instrument 
in an operating room is anathema.” To these, coal 
dust is coal dust, and without special significance 
beyond the confines of the coalbin. 

Like Esau, who “did eat and drink and rose up 
and went his way,” these individuals have despised 
their birthright. Life is simply too complicated for 
most of them. They cannot breast the current of 
the midstream and as a result they live on the 
fringes of life. 

Except in isolated cases, the Court is not af- 
forded an opportunity to look behind the behavior 
pattern presented by the presentence investiga- 
tion. The psychiatrists in many instances, and 
psychologists in most, could doubtlessly make a 
worth-while and enlightened contribution in that 
area. 


What Shall the Sentence Be? 


Having weighed each case on its merits, the 
question is: What shall the sentence be? Justice 
McCardle, an English jurist, once said: “Anyone 
can try a case. That is as easy as falling off a log. 
The difficulty comes in knowing what to do with 
a man once he has been found guilty.” 

We have learned long ago that the severity of 
a sentence does not prevent crime. Lez talionis, 
the law of retaliation—“Thou shalt give life for 
life, eye for eye, tooth for tooth, hand for hand, 
foot for foot, burning for burning, stripe for 
stripe” (Exodus 21:23-25)—went out, in name at 
least, with the advent of Christianity. Under the 
Mosaic Law, 36 crimes were punishable by death. 
There were four methods of capital punishment— 
strangling, burning, beheading, and stoning. Just 
in many respects, the Code of Hammurabi, that 
regulated the liquor traffic and punished adulter- 
ation by death, that provided that surgeons who 
proved inept should have their fingers amputated, 
and that provided that a wife should have a di- 
vorce for desertion, neglect, or cruelty, but if she 
failed in her proof, she would be drowned as 
a standard for punishment, would no more com- 
port with our present sense of justice than trial 


by ordeal, compurgation, or by battle as practice 
in medieval times. At one time in England scorg 
of offenses were punishable by death, and until 
1826 every felony was punishable in that manner, 
The English have now greatly reduced the crimy 
so punishable and have standardized the method 
of punishment to prison terms instead of physical 
torture of the earlier days. 

Conceding that there are cases demanding pun. 
ishment to the limit of the law, every judge is, on 
occasion, tempted “to throw the book” at a partic. 
ular offender. This attitude smacks of personal 
vengeance from which we, as judges, should ab. 
stain. It indicates arbitrariness and lack of judicial 
temperament. On the other hand, there is the pull 
of sympathy which, like that of gravity, is always 
downward, sentencewise. Perhaps it is a father 
with a flock of children, a son with an invalid par. 
ent, or a daughter with a personal and family rep. 
utation at stake. There are other pressures, too, 
Nothing will shake the public’s confidence in the 
courts more quickly than yielding to the pressure 
of influence of those highly placed in the economic 
or social life of the community. An officer loots his 
bank of a million and is given a year. A boy pilfers 
a rural mail box of a dollar and draws a like sen- 
tence. That is a uniformity not to be commended. 
Such disparity can lead only to disfavor and must 
be avoided. “Equal and exact justice,” though 
never actually attainable, is nevertheless the pole. 
star that should direct the course of judicial 
discretion. Justice is not a mere abstraction. The 
world is without a judge with whom there is “no 
variableness, neither shadow of turning” and who, 
by merely pushing a button, turning a crank, or 
throwing a switch, is able to dispense automatic 
justice. Nor would we have it so. Remove discre-f 
tion from the adjudicative function and justice | 
will become rigid, inflexible, bereft of consciencef 
and devoid of mercy and humaneness. 
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Character of Both Offender and Offense 
Must Be Considered 


Cases differ in facts and circumstances. On} 
must consider both the character of the offenderp 
and the character of the offense. Some pertinent 
inquiries are: Can the defendant be rehabilitated! F 
If so, can this best be accomplished under the guid- 
ance of a probation officer, or should it be under 
the more vigilant and constant scrutiny of a pris 
on official? Will a fine suffice? Will the senten¢y 
deter others from the commission of crime? Wil 
the public be best served by probation, by a shortf 
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iPor long prison term, or, if the offender falls with- 
in the scope of the Federal Youth Corrections Act, 
should the sentence be for an indefinite term? 

Irecently received from a prisoner, sentenced to 
an indefinite term under the Federal Youth Cor- 
rections Act, a letter reading as follows, and I 
quote verbatim: 

Dear Sir: 

In regard to the sentence which you placed upon me on 
8-9-54, I am very glad. I appreciate it. Because it has 
gave me enough time to see my mistakes, and I am very 
Oo snsthing was wrong with me but I could not 
find out what. Since I came to Ashland, Ky., I found it. 
It was my drinking and now I am glad to AA. It shows 
me the light. 

I want to thank you and Mr. Jordan* for helping me 

see my wrong. 
This is a rare epistle, indeed. It is the first letter 
of this nature I have received. It made me feel 
.pgood. In a small measure it attests the wisdom of 
the Youth Corrections Act. 

A judge must consult his own conscience in the 
formulation of a sentence. If the sentence he pro- 
poses does not square with his conscience, he 
should take a second look. Fortunately, Rule 35 
of the Rules of Criminal Procedure provides that 
within 60 days after the imposition of sentence, 
-por within 60 days after receipt of a mandate 
upon affirmance or dismissal of appeal, or within 
60 days after the receipt of an order of the 
Supreme Court denying an application for writ 
of certiorari, the court may reduce the sentence. 
This rule serves its purpose in its place. However, 
a rightful decision in the first instance is the result 
desired, and a routine resort to the Rule should 
be avoided, otherwise the court might find itself 
a victim of importunity. 

The injunction that we “judge not” that we 
“be not judged” is not a proscription against all 
judgment but against unjust judgment. No mortal 
judge is the repository of ultimate justice. Each 
of us should stand humbled by the sobering reali- 
zation of the existence of that higher justice 
known as eternal justice with all of its implica- 
tions. The Most Reverend Conrad Count Von 
Preysing, Bishop of Berlin, in assailing the Nazi 
Regime, issued a pastoral letter in December 1942 
directing the attention of that Regime to the 
higher and eternal justice. This letter was pub- 
lished in the Journal of the Ameriacn Judicature 
_ for August 1947, and read in part as fol- 
Ows: 


God is Just—He is, in fact, eternal justice—and there- 
fore He demands justice from all mankind, whom He 
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has created according to His own image, and upon 
whom He has called to participate in His eternal life. 

He has given us the light of reason that we may 
recognize what justice requires and to distinguish be- 
tween right and wrong. He endowed human nature with 
a natural inclination toward justice and with a natural 
abhorrence for the violation of justice. 

Justice is essentially a quality based an eternal 
foundations. It does not depend upon the arbitrary 
actions of mankind. Justice is that quality which cor- 
responds to the immutable foundations of the community 
which God has placed in the hearts of mankind. One of 
its principles is “Do as you would be done by .. .” 

Justice is not an arbitrary creation of mankind. Jus- 
tice is not placed within the power of the community, 
even though the systems of justice have been differently 
developed within the various nations. Right cannot be 
determined by the criterion whether it is useful or 
otherwise. The rights of the individual as those of the 
community are limited by eternal justice. The individual 
cannot impose his rule against this eternal right, and 
neither can the community do so. Even the community 
is obligated to observe the rights whose principles are 
graven in every man’s heart. 


Practical Considerations Affecting 
Public Interest 


In the imposition of a sentence, there are prac- 
tical considerations affecting the public interest 
that cannot be taken lightly. In a close case, a 
defendant without means and a family to support 
may, in the public interest, be accorded consider- 
ation beyond a defendant equally guilty but not 
so circumstanced. In such a case, a suspended sen- 
tence or probation may be indicated, otherwise the 
family will become a public charge. Futhermore, 
there is the question of comparative costs between 
confinement on the one hand, and probation or 
suspension on the other. It costs less than 30 
cents a day to supervise a person on probation, 
but approximately $3.70 a day to keep a person 
in confinement. There is also the monetary loss 
to our economy when a person is incarcerated. 
Considering our total prison population, that 
amounts to a staggering total. Literally as well as 
figuratively, “crime doesn’t pay.” 

There are other situations involving practical 
considerations affecting the public interest. I men- 
tion one other—the draft evasion case. If proba- 
tion is to be granted or sentence suspended in 
those cases, the court, in effect, is substituting a 
new exemption from military service in lieu of 
that denied by the draft board. The enforcement 
of the Selective Service Act will suffer serious 
impairment if the draft evader is permitted to 
detour his military service by way of the Federal 
Court through the exercise of its power to grant 
probation or suspend sentence. Draft evasion is 
a type of law defiance that generally merits im- 
prisonment. 


Dr. Michael J. Pescor in his excellent article 
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entitled “Relation of Mental Illness to Delinquency 
and Crime,” published in FEDERAL PROBATION for 
September 1953, states that the causative factors 
ascribed to crime and specific personality defects 
are very much alike, and that these factors fall 
into four major groupings: hereditary, physical, 
sociological, and psychological. That article may 
be read with profit. Not being qualified by train- 
ing or experience, I will not trespass into those 
fields. I trust that my use of such terms as “lack 
of reverence,” loss of sense of value,” and “be- 
havior patterns” will not be so considered. I fur- 
ther trust that in failing to particularize in great- 
er detail I have not been guilty of generalization 
to the point of confusion. 

Not every lawbreaker is driven by an irresisti- 
ble impulse. Not all are suffering from an anxiety 
state. Not all are mentally disturbed and subjects 
for psychiatric treatment. The desire for gain 
without honest work, the temptation to take a 
chance, the hope of getting by without apprehen- 
sion, the thrill of defiance, the zest for adventure, 
the challenge of the “thou shall nots” of the law, 


the lure of the “forbidden fruits,” and the im. 
patience of a humdrum existence, are stimulants 
to crime, known to the lawbreaker and recognized 
by the lay mind. 

In my childhood and youth my father, preceding 
the application of the razor strop or the peach tre 
limb, would often remind me that “my hide wa; 
thick and my memory short.” I understood this 
to mean that punishment didn’t seem to do much 
good in my case. However, he never seemed to 
let that fact deter him when I had it “coming to 
me.” I remember well a few of those occasions, 
They taught me a wholesome reverence for author. 
ity. 

Although the theory of making the punishment 
fit the offense is contrary to the modern approach, 
we cannot overlook the fact that some of these 
law violators simply have thick hides and short 
memories, and in such cases the only course open 
to us is to make the punishment fit the offense, 
and keep hoping that in the course of time they 
will acquire some measure of reverence for law 
and authority. 


The Clerk Also Has an Important 
Part in Probation 


By JANE L. BREWER 
Chief Clerk, United States Probation Office, San Francisco 


ROM THE MOVIES I’d seen and the stories I'd 

read I expected that when I reported to the 

parole office on my release from Atlanta I’d 
be met by a hatchet-faced woman who would start 
bossing me around right away, but was I sur- 
prised! When I opened the door I was greeted by 
a soft-voiced woman with a pleasant smile who 
asked my name and a few questions to identify me 
and then asked me to sit down while she told the 
officer I was there. Somehow that seemed to start 
my parole right. 

This was written to the warden at Atlanta by 
one of our parolees shortly after I came to the 
office. It was then that I fully realized how impor- 
tant first impressions are to men and women re- 
porting from institutions and I have made it a 
point to be as courteous as possible to everyone 
coming into this probation office. 


New Situations Are Difficult for Most of Us 


Anyone going into a new situation is anxioug. 


and anxiety, unlike fear or other emotions, is 


something no one can do anything about. Differen,. 


people express this anxiety differently ; some with 
an attitude of indifference; some with belliger: 
ence; some with shyness or diffidence. A probt- 
tioner is an anxious person. He probably is some 
what bewildered and is under stress after all he 
has been through. There is an element of uncet- 
tainty which is not pleasant to experience. If tht 


receptionist, who usually is the first person to corgi 


tact him in this new situation, bears this in minl 
and treats him kindly and with respect, she help 
to relieve this anxiety and to put him at ease, mak 
ing it easier for the officer who is to interviet 
him as well as for the probationer himself. § 
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should never keep him waiting needlessly ; prompt 
service helps to establish confidence. I always 
make it a point to express regret occasionally if an 
officer is very busy and the probationer has to 
wait an unusually long time for an interview. It 
assures him he has not been forgotten or he is not 
peing overlooked. 

I stress this first contact because perhaps we 
too frequently forget we are dealing with another 
| person who has feelings just as we have. Life is a 
# struggle for the probationer as it is for most of us 
and the very fact he transgressed the law sug- 
I gests that life has been more of a struggle for him. 

He carries an added burden through the stigma of 
|f aconviction. There are some people so constituted 
[that their first impression of the probation office 
sf will be carried on through the entire relationship 
t Band when we bear this in mind we realize how very 


important is the clerk’s part in this first contact. 
| Unlike clerks selling inanimate objects over a 
yg counter, we are dealing with persons and to a de- 
yBgree we are selling them self-confidence and self- 
esteem. 


Patience and Understanding Are Important 


Few receptionists are called on to meet more 
different types of people than is the probation 
clerk. She greets many who are friendly, or co- 
operative, and at ease; others who are irritable, 
impatient, or unreasonable in their demands. It is 
vital that she be courteous, patient, and under- 
standing and never display anger, chagrin, or 
emotional distubance even if at times she must 
leave the office for a few moments to regain her 
inner composure. 

She should remember that one’s outward de- 
meanor does not always reflect his true inner feel- 
. pings. The “cocky, self-assured” individual may, in 
fact, be covering up a sense of insecurity. A bel- 
igerent attitude may actually be a false front for 
fear, shame, or the unpleasant circumstances in 
e"Bvhich he finds himself. An apparently buoyant 
person may be in truth hiding a deep feeling of de- 
pression. 

Attitudes of defiance, suspicion, bitterness, and 
cel: Mepression are symptoms of emotional disturbance. 
theBOfttimes an alert receptionist can bring these 
col'signs of emotional upset to the attention of the 
nini#Probation officer before he sees the probationer. 
ele hey will help him in his counseling. Many times 
nak—00, through her friendly, understanding interest 
viereen the probationer the receptionist can help him to 
Sheecome more relaxed and at ease and consequently 
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less hostile when the officer is ready to talk with 
him. 

The receptionist must discount her prejudices. 
They show like a slip below a woman’s dress! She 
meets people of all races and classes. She must 
treat them as courteously as anyone else who 
comes to the office and must never show feelings 
of contempt or indifference. 

Others who require the patience and tact of the 
receptionist are those whose sons, daughters, or 
other relatives are in prison and a parole plan is 
being developed. Some of these persons are antag- 
onistic on first coming to the office—“My boy 
didn’t do wrong. They had no business sending 
him to jail.” Others are utterly confused and some 
are deeply worried for fear they will not be able to 
work out a plan and the fault will be theirs if the 
son or daughter fails to make parole. A courteous, 
understanding receptionist many times can reas- 
sure them and put them in a much better frame 
of mind for the interview with the probation offi- 
cer. Assuring them of the helpful, sympathetic 
treatment of the probation officer is one means to 
this end. 

I remember a heart-broken mother who came to 
this office after hearing that her son was in a fed- 
eral penitentiary. He had been away from home 
for some time but she had just learned he had got- 
ten into trouble and had been “sent away.” I com- 
forted her as well as I could while she was waiting 
for the probation officer and was rewarded by 
hearing her say to him, “That nice talking lady in 
the other room sure made me feel a lot better.” 

All of this is just applying the “Golden Rule” 
and treating all who come to the office as we should 
like to be treated were the situation reversed. 


Show an Interest in His Well-Being 


Everyone is pleased when interest is shown in 
his personal achievements and the probationer is 
no exception. The receptionist can make him feel 
she is genuinely interested in his welfare with- 
out spending an undue amount of time in conver- 
sation. A few questions about his family, his 
health, accomplishments, and general well-being 
give him the feeling he is really regarded as a per- 
son and is understood and appreciated by the pro- 
bation office. 

If children are brought to the office because the 
parents cannot arrange for their care, interest 
shown in them by the receptionist always brings a 
favorable response. Many parents are apologetic 
and nervous, fearing that the probation officer will 
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resent the children’s presence, and their tenseness 
is often relieved by a friendly smile and a few plea- 
sant words from the receptionist. 


The Receptionist Is Not the Probation Officer 


The receptionist, however, must guard against 
assuming the prerogatives of the probation officer. 
It is essential that she remember she is the inter- 
mediary, so to speak, between the probationer or 
parolee and the officer but hers is not a counseling 
or supervising job, and while there are many times 
when she will have to take messages for the officer 
she must keep it clear in her own mind and that of 
the probationer that she is not the officer and it is 
not her province to advise or instruct the pro- 
bationer. 


That does not mean, however, that she should 
not be a good listener, especially when she has the 
time to hear what the probationer is impelled to 
share with someone, nor that she should not 
impart what information she is authorized to give 
that will help him in his relationship with the 
office. 

There are emergency situations in which a 
clerk perhaps does have to refer the probationer to 
community resources for immediate assistance 
when there is no officer available but in so doing 
she must guard against appearing to be the one to 
make the decision. I can remember when we were 
a smaller office I sometimes had to send a proba- 
tioner out for assistance through a community 
agency but I tried to do it in such a way that he 
felt the decision was his and not mine. An appoint- 
ment would then be made for him to return later 
to see the officer who would be informed of the re- 
ferral immediately upon his return to the office. 
By doing this the foundation is not laid for the 
probationer to try to see the probation clerk on 
future visits to the office instead of the officer. 

Another danger is the possibility of the clerk’s 
being blamed for things she did not do or say as, 
for instance, the probationer saying “Miss A gave 
me permission to do so and so.” If the officer 
know his clerk does not assume the officer’s func- 
tion in the probationer-probation officer relation- 
ship he will know she has not done so this time. 

I hardly need state that ordering, forbidding, 
warning, and threats by the clerk should be 
avoided absolutely and I am sure that there are 
few, if any, clerks who would be guilty of such 
misconduct. 


There Is a Way To Ask and Answer Questions 


The first question asked by the receptionist is, 
most significant one. “May I be of help to you” 
is one way to assist the probationer in getting 
started on the right foot. If you know him by name 
it is even better to say, ‘““May I be of help to you, 
Mr. Jones?” or, “May I help you, Mr. Jones?” 

Incidentally, a good memory for names and 
faces is invaluable to a probation clerk who has 
receptionist duties, and is one of the surest means 
of getting a friendly response and establishing 
pleasant relationships. Whether he be a govern. 
ment agent, an attorney, a probationer or a pa- 
rolee, everyone is pleased by being addressed by 
his right name. 

Often the way we ask our questions determines 
the kind of answers we get. A friendly, courteous 
question usually brings the same kind of reply, 
while short, brusque questions often tend to make 
the person “clam up” and then it is very difficult 
to get the needed information. 

Questions should be purposeful and not merely 
to make conversation. The clerk should be sure the 
probationer understands that the questions she 
asks are for the purpose of determining to which 
officer he should be referred and not to satisfy her 
curiosity. There are those who are reluctant to 
give any information, tact and patience are re 
quired to elicit the needed imformation. The clerk 
must never allow herself to show irritation al- 
though sometimes she must be firm. 

Telephone etiquette is also important in asking 
and answering questions and imparting inform- 
tion. A well-modulated voice and courteously 
asked questions get by far the best results in seek- 
ing information by telephone and skill in list 
ening long enough to get the necessary facts but 
terminating the conversation when such facts are 
obtained is usually attained only through exper- 
ience and practice. 

In answering the telephone, too,““May I take 4 
message for him?” or “Will you leave your number 
and I’ll ask him to call you” is always helpful to 
the probationer if the officer is not in at the time 
of his phone call. 


Office Demeanor Too Frequently Overlooked 


Office relationships should be professional and 
businesslike at all times. First names should not be 
used by officers or clerks when there are proba 
tioners and parolees in the office even if the atmos 
phere is informal enough to permit it when only 
members of the staff are present. 
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We should never discuss cases with staff mem- 
bers in the presence of probationers and their 
families, either in the waiting room or, the proba- 
tion officer’s office. 

A restful, pleasing waiting room with maga- 
zines and books available should be provided. It is 
the receptionist’s responsibity to help maintain a 
dignified, pleasant atmosphere in the waiting room 
and if she adds little personal touches, such as a 
bouquet of flowers, a vase of leaves, a plant or two, 
a colorful bowl, or other appropriate bit of decor- 
ation, she can make the waiting room very comfor- 
table, and attractive indeed. 


We Must Be Able To Laugh At Ourselves 


Ihave found that a sense of humor is sometimes 
necessary, especially for one who has been in the 
service for many years. I remember a probationer, 
reporting in from Seattle on transfer, after a few 
visits to the office saying to me, “You remind me a 
lot of the girl in the Seattle office only she is lots 
younger.” Another time a conditional releasee, 
reporting in from a penitentiary after his third 
time in and out since I have been in the office, said 
“Gee! Are you still here? I thought you’d be re- 
tired long ago.” 
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Many humorous situations occur where proba- 
tioners and parolees are concerned but here we 
must be very careful with our mirth. What seems 
very funny to us may be very serious to them and 
sometimes humor is very cruel. 

We must be able to laugh at ourselves. We all 
make mistakes and if we can take correction grace- 
fully and with a smile instead of going around the 
rest of the day pouting and with hurt feelings we 
will do much toward keeping the office atmosphere 
serene and happy. A temperamental clerk, no 
matter how efficient, is a very disturbing element 
in the office. 

In closing, I should like to cite two of the many 
evidences of appreciation I have received as a pro- 
bation clerk. 

A young man, who had had a rough time 
successfully completing his probation, brought me 
a corsage on his last day of probation, to thank me 
“for always being so kind and helpful.” 

Another, a former parolee, came to the office one 
day, bringing me a bouquet of roses. “This is an 
anniversary present,” he said. “Just one year ago 
today I completed my parole and I wanted you to 
know that everything is going fine and I brought 
these flowers to thank you for always being so 
understanding and encouraging.” 


The Standard Probation and Parole Act: 
Fifteen Years Later 


By RUBIN 
Counsel, National Probation and Parole Association, New York City 


sociation published a new Standard Probation 

and Parole Act.+ In 1940 it had issued a publi- 
cation covering many of the same phases of cor- 
rections under the title A State Administered 
Adult Probation and Parole System. The changes 
appearing in the newer act are considerable. What 
are they, and what is their essence? In the years 
to come this act, like the 1940 act, will affect the 
selection of personnel, the procedures used, and 
the welfare of those convicted of crime. What does 
the new act have to offer—to probation, to parole, 


‘ * Copies of the new Standard Probation and Parole Act may be pur- 
from the National Probation and Parole Association for 50 cents. 


|: 1955 the National Probation and Parole As- 


to corrections generally? What does it propose to 
the legislatures, which ultimately control the con- 
ditions of correctional life? 

Looking from the vantage point of the passage 
of 15 years and the production of a new act, the 
earlier act appears more a tool than a philoso- 
phy. It offered legal techniques of a presumably 
improved order for the use of probation and pa- 
role. If it offered philosophy too, it was the 
philosophic stand that probation and parole are 
highly useful correctional tools. It would be a 
gross injustice to the distinguished committee 
which drafted the 1940 act to minimize the im- 
portance of what they did to enhance these tools, 
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and to prepare the way for the next steps. Yet a 
careful review of both acts encourages one to feel 
that the 1955 publication represents a real advance 
philosophically, while at the same time proposing 
modified (and hopefully, improved) techniques. 


A Philosophy of Community Treatment 


The 1955 act has a section on construction and 
purpose; there was no corresponding section in 
the 1940 act. The 1955 section is worth quoting in 
full: “This act shall be liberally construed to the 
end that the treatment of persons convicted of 
crime shall take into consideration their individual 
characteristics, circumstances, needs, and poten- 
tialities as revealed by a case study, and that such 
persons shall be dealt with in the community by a 
uniformly organized system of constructive re- 
habilitation, under probation supervision instead 
of in correctional institutions, or under parole 
supervision when a period of institutional treat- 
ment has been deemed essential, whenever it ap- 
pears desirable in the light of the needs of public 
safety and their own welfare.” 

Two basic philosophic foundations are included 
here. The first is the preference for community 
treatment. How is this philosophic goal supported? 
It should not be overlooked that this very state- 
ment incorporated in the statute is a support to a 
judge and a parole board in liberalizing release 
practices. The goal is also supported by the pro- 
vision in the sentencing section (section 12) that 
“the court may modify a judgment within 60 days 
after it is imposed.” The comment to this provision 
refers to it as permitting a reasonable period of 
time “not so much for the correction of legal error 
as for further consideration by the court as to the 
social wisdom of the sentence imposed.” 

The 1940 act provided for the use of fines as a 
sentence, but offered no comment. A fine may be 
used progressively in our penology, or not. The 
1955 act authorizes the judge to allow payment of 
a fine in installments. The comment on this reads 
as follows: “The same purpose is inherent in the 
provision authorizing payment of fines in install- 
ments. The fine is essentially a disposition looking 
toward community treatment. However, in many 
cases where the defendant cannot pay immedi- 
ately, he is committed despite the court’s con- 
fidence that he could be released without danger. 
The authorization of payment of a fine in install- 
ments, which may be combined with probation 
supervision, supports the disposition as a process 
of correction in the community. By avoiding com- 
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mitment of an individual deemed not suitable for 
institutional treatment, it helps to ease the insti. 
tutional problem with respect both to overcrowd- 
ing and to rehabilitative processes. In England a 
most dramatic reduction in prison population was 
effected by the requirement, enacted in 1914, that 
time must be granted for payment of fines (except 
where special reasons make the granting of time 
inappropriate) .” 

How can the philosophic concept be stated in a 
parole section? Section 18 of the act declares that 
the board “shall release” on parole any person con- 
fined in any correctional institutional administered 
by state authorities, when in its opinion there is 
reasonable probability that the prisoner can be re- 
leased without detriment to the community or to 
himself. The comment to the section explains that 
although the term “shall” cannot require and does 
not require the board to release any prisoner at 
any time, it nevertheless “stresses the policy of the 
Standard Act that treatment in the community is 
to be preferred to institutional treatment, where it 
is feasible ‘without detriment to the community 
or the prisoner himself’.” 

These are a few demonstrations of a philosophy 
of community treatment of which there are in fact 
many more in the act, as we shall see. 


Individual Study 


Individualized treatment based on a case study 
comes out much more strongly in the 1955 act than 
it did in 1940. This is the second philosophic 
element in the construction and purpose section. 
It is principally evident in the provision relating 
to presentence investigation. In the 1955 act a pre- 
sentence investigation is mandatory on felony con- 
victions. “No defendant convicted of a crime the 
punishment for which may include imprisonment 
for more than one year shall be sentenced, or 
otherwise disposed of, before a written report of 
investigation by a probation officer is presented to 
and considered by the court.” The section con- 
tinues with the provision that the court may in its 
discretion order a presentence investigation for 4 
defendant convicted of any lesser crime or offense. 

The 1940 act had the very limited provision that 
“when a probation officer is available to the 
court” no defendant shall be placed on probation 
until a written report of investigation shall have 
been presented to the court. This does not really 
or necessarily encourage probation or presentence 
investigations. In fact the provision implied that 
for a commitment to an institution a presentencé 
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investigation is not necessary, and that in order to 
place an individual on probation the judge requires 
the security of an investigation. The 1955 act 
makes clear that a presentence investigation is a 
prerequisite to a sound sentence and is not merely 
related to the use of probation or the suspension 
of sentence. It calls for a probation service ade- 
quate for this responsibility. The tenor of the com- 
ments, substantially expanded in the 1955 act, is to 
stress individualization and the importance of the 
case study. 


Probation 


Several probation concepts are reconsidered. 
The 1955 act condemns the practice of combining 
probation with a term of imprisonment. It does 
this through the definition of probation, declaring 
itto be a release without imprisonment. The com- 
ment states, “The probation definition is con- 
structed to exclude the practice of some courts of 
combining a period of imprisonment with proba- 
tion to follow. Such a disposition is a contradic- 
tion in terms and in concept and is condemned. 
The purpose of probation is to avoid, where it is 
feasible, the impact of institutional life.” 

The 1940 act authorized probation before con- 
vicion. This provision was unanimously con- 
demned by the 1955 committee, and does not ap- 
pear in the act. 

The 1955 act expands the meaning and require- 
ments of due process of law in probation and pa- 
role. The 1940 act did not clearly establish the 
right of a probationer to a hearing on a charge 
of violation. The 1955 act specifies that a hearing 
shall be had on the violation charged, although 
the hearing may be informal or summary. The 
hearing on the charge of violation must be had 
“without unnecessary delay.” And, in this connec- 
tion, the section on presentence investigation re- 
quires that it be made “promptly.” Under the 1955 
act there cannot be a revocation without a viola- 
tion being established (although revocation is not 
mandatory even where the violation is estab- 
lished). It authorizes the issuance of a notice to 
appear on a charge of a violation of probation; a 
warrant is not mandatory. Where a probationer 
isheld in detention on a charge of probation vio- 
lation, bail is authorized. All of these provisions 
are new in the 1955 act. 


Parole 


How do the provisions of the two acts compare 
with respect to parole? The “mandatory” lan- 
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guage in the parole authority has already been 
referred to. Under the 1940 act a prisoner could 
be placed on parole only when arrangements had 
been made for his proper employment or for his 
maintenance and care. These specific features of 
a parole plan are not mandatory in the 1955 act. 
The mandatory aspect of what is essentially a 
wise procedure is undesirable because often the 
requirements are burdensome for the prisoner 
and the board. Flexibility is gained and nothing is 
lost by making these features of parole planning 
permissive. The 1940 act prohibited attorneys 
from presenting oral argument to a parole board, 
but required that statements be filed. This is con- 
tinued in the 1955 act, but the board is also em- 
powered to permit an oral statement to it. 

The 1955 act introduces a new section, provid- 
ing for conditional release; that is, for the super- 
vision, as though on parole, of a prisoner who has 
been released prior to the completion of his term 
on the basis of good time credits. The section is 
patterned after the United States and Wisconsin 
conditional release statutes, and brings us closer 
to the goal of every released prisoner being su- 
pervised for some period of time. | | 

Potentially, perhaps the most important parole 
provision in the new act is that relating to parole 
from local (municipal and county) institutions. 
In the 1940 act the authority of the board to re- 
lease applied equally to state and local institu- 
tions, but the board was not required to consider 
the cases of those serving sentences of less than a 
year. In practice, of course, few prisoners in local 
institutions, even those serving over 1 year, are 
released by state parole boards. This is one of the 
many phases of neglect in the correctional treat- 
ment of misdemeanant offenders. The 1955 act 
introduces a remedy for this situation. It includes 
a section requiring the (state) parole board to 
“promulgate regulations regarding and shall di- 
rect, control, and supervise the administration of 
a system of parole from correctional institutions 
adminstered by county and municipal author- 
ities.” The section recognizes that parole from 
local institutions will and probably should remain 
a local responsibility. Nevertheless local parole 
systems as they are presently constituted call 
strongly for efforts by the state to standardize, 
improve, and regulate the procedures. 

On a charge of parole violation, procedure by 
way of notice (rather than arrest) is authorized 
(corresponding to the provision for procedure on 
probation violation, referred to above). On arrest 
on a charge of violation of parole, the prisoner 
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may be lodged in a local jail; the 1940 act required 
that he be returned to the penal institution from 
which he was paroled. The 1955 act requires that 
a violation be clearly established (as it corre- 
spondingly requires for a probation violation) ; 
this was not clearly set forth in the 1940 act. In 
the 1955 act, on a violation of parole the time 
which elapses between the issuance of the war- 
rant and the time of arrest may be credited on the 
sentence by action of the board. Under the 1940 
act the time could not be credited. 


Supporting Community Treatment 


There are additional new measures in the 1955 
act supporting community and individualized 
treatment, affecting probationers and parolees, 
persons under suspension of sentence, and those 
discharged from prison. The exercise by convicted 
persons of ordinary civil rights is legally limited in 
a variety of ways, and the limitations are often an 
impediment to successful community living. The 
1955 act committee considered most limitations 
to be unnecessary, and the act therefore provides, 
first, that dispositions other than commitment to 
an institution shall not entail the loss by the de- 
fendant of any civil rights. Then, discharge from 
parole and the discharge of a prisoner who has 
served his term of imprisonment have the effect of 
restoring all civil rights lost by operation of law 
upon commitment. 

It is hoped that more tangible support for suc- 
cessful community living by offenders will come 
from another provision which is new in the 1955 
act. The act authorizes the board to establish and 
maintain residence facilities for the housing of 
probationers or parolees, or to contract for such 
housing in facilities approved by it. (It is of in- 
terest that the New York legislature this year 
enacted a provision for residence facilities along 
these lines.) The board under the 1955 act is au- 
thorized to establish and maintain diagnostic and 
treatment facilities for persons under presentence 
investigation, or on probation or parole, or may 
contract for such facilities. 


Administrative Provisions 


The 1940 act generally and in its title supported 
a combined probation and parole system. The 1955 
act continues to recommend the combined organi- 
zation. However, the position is not taken that 
this is the only sound administrative form. But 
where probation service is separate, state respon- 
sibility is still stressed. The act, and particularly 
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the comment to the sections, emphasizes that the 
best fulfillment of the potentialities of a probation 
service may be obtained only with the support of a 
suitable state organization. Accordingly, where a 
combined board does not exist, the act proposes a 
plan for a state probation commission. The act also 
calls for state subsidy to local probation where 
probation service is not provided entirely by the 
state. 

The 1955 Standard Act adopts the plan of a 
merit system of selection of board members, 
through selection by a panel. It also places the 
director (as well as other personnel) under civil 
service, which was not done in the 1940 act. Per. 
sonnel are examined and appointed under the state 
merit system, rather than by the board, as in the 
1940 act. 

One other important proposal should be listed 
here. It is a sad and shameful truth that some of 
the most elementary facts in corrections are not 
really available for use. In few jurisdictions do 
the correctional workers (or the general commu- 
nity) have available the data of judicial criminal 
dispositions, that is, the number of sentences of 
each type imposed, for the different offenses, with 
necessary analyses. In most places this informa- 
tion exists only in the individual docket entries. 
The new Standard Probation and Parole Act pro- 
poses that the board be given the responsibility 
and authority to make and publish research stud- 
ies, specifically including “‘a compilation and anal- 
ysis of dispositions by criminal courts throughout 
the state.” It is important to note that the act de- 
clares that where there is not a combined proba- 
tion and parole board the appropriate agency to 
perform those duties is the state probation agency. 


Commitments 


The foregoing is not an exhaustive statement of 
all of the changes made or the new positions taken 
by the 1955 Standard Probation and Parole Act. 
But it is evident that they were numerous and im- 
portant. In the light of these many changes it is 


remarkable that with one important exception the mt 
committee which drafted the act took virtually — * 
unanimous positions on all of these things. On only th 
one aspect of the 1955 draft is there a division, te 
and in this the division is substantial and mean-— * 
ingful. fc 


The one issue on which the 1955 act committee 
divided is the form of a commitment. In the 1940 
act where there was a commitment to an institv- 
tion, the provision was for an indeterminate term 
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THE STANDARD PROBATION AND PAROLE ACT: FIFTEEN YEARS LATER 


—the court fixed no maximum term but in each 
case the maximum was the maximum provided by 
the statute for the particular offense. In all cases, 
there was to be no minimum term. The parole 
board could therefore release at any time, and the 
prisoner in every case could be held to the maxi- 
mum provided by law. The 1955 act changes this 
by authorizing a minimum term. The provision is 
that a judge may, but is not required to, fix a min- 
jmum term. If he does fix a minimum, in no case 
may it exceed one-third of the maximum term and 
inno case may it exceed 7 years, whichever is less. 
In addition, the court may reduce the minimum 
term on the recommendation of the board. With 
respect to the maximum term, the 1955 act con- 
tinues to provide that the maximum term provided 
by law for the offense shall apply in all cases. 

It was on the provision for a maximum term in 
all cases, as well as on the provision for minimum 
sentence, that there was an even division in the 
committee. The comments in the 1955 act repro- 
duce some of the statements of committee mem- 
bers. No attempt is made here to summarize the 
various positions. What is being emphasized at 
this point, rather, is that the division in the com- 
mittee signifies that a great deal more truly ex- 
ploratory research and study must be done in these 
areas of the sentence. For many years the “inde- 
terminate sentence” was accepted as an untouch- 
able standard in our penology. Yet while this posi- 
tion was taken theoretically, the actual indeter- 
minate sentence in practice was not at all the in- 
determinate sentence of the theory. We ought to 
look hard at what it has really meant. Almost al- 
ways in the United States an indeterminate sen- 
tence has meant a minimum term (as well as max- 
imum), and very frequently the minimum term 
practices were a mockery of any treatment con- 
cept. Very often the minimum term was fixed to 
be very near the maximum, depriving parole of 
most of its meaning; frequently the minimum 
term was exceedingly long, often leading to irre- 
trievable demoralization or a spirit of revolt. The 
position taken in the 1955 act can be interpreted 
a a practical approach to coping with both of 
these elements in the use of the indeterminate sen- 
tence. The new position on minimum sentence as- 
sumes that courts properly staffed and serviced 
for thorough presentence study will use institu- 
tional commitments only where community treat- 


on Indeterminate Sent S or Failure?” Focus, March 
p,, Recommendations for Legislative Reform in Prison, Parole, and 
pebation” by O. L. Harvey, Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, 
Ovember 1936, considering various reports between 1918 and 19382. 
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ment is clearly indicated. The court should at this 
point be in a position to determine that the com- 
mitted defendant requires a certain minimum 
period of incarceration. If subsequent experience 
shows the minimum sentence to be too long, the 
act provides that the parole board may recommend 
to the court a reduction of the minimum. 

What of the maximum term? Should it be the 
maximum of the statute, or should the judge be 
authorized to fix a lesser maximum term? The 
committee divided on this. With the division also 
as to a minimum term, the division in the commit- 
tee is not so much between forms of the indeter- 
minate sentence, as between the indeterminate 
sentence and the definite sentence. This in fact is 
the division in the country, in practice. Taking the 
federal sentence as a form of the definite, it is a 
maximum term fixed by the judge (not automati- 
cally the maximum of the statute), no minimum 
term, and parole eligibility determined by the 
statute entirely. Almost half the states use such a 
sentence. Yet surprisingly little writing has ap- 
peared analyzing the forms of sentences. The pre- 
sent writer several years ago compared the effects 
of the definite and indeterminate sentences, and 
took up the cudgels for the judge-fixed maximum 
without a minimum (i.e., definite sentence) .? 

Whether it is preferable or not, it is very evident 
that the form of the sentence makes an enormous 
difference in the term of incarceration for defend- 
ants. No doubt it makes other differences as well, 
in administration of both prisons and parole. Per- 
haps it has something to do with prison riots. All 
of this, again, calls for intensive work in studying 
these contrasting phenomena so that we may know 
better where our standards should be fixed. 


Dynamic Standards 


This summary directs attention to the main 
differences between the two standard probation 
and parole acts. Of course a totally different article 
could be written, one which pointed out the many 
basic features of the 1940 act which have been re- 
tained. 

A great deal could be said about the many merits 
and values of the 1940 act. So also proposals for 
probation and parole reform antedating the 1940 
Standard Act remind us not only that we have 
made many advances, but also that some recom- 
mendations, which none deny have to be imple- 
mented, must be made over and over again.® 

But this is not such a comment. The stress here 
is on the proposition, applicable to so many other 
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aspects of correctional work as well as other fields, shall profit from examining them. Therefore it jg 
that we ought not to feel that any of the standards also true that the one thing that cannot be done 
we advocate or the procedures we use are ever be- with the 1955 act is to consider it fixed or static, 
yond reexamination; indeed that generally we Beyond all others things, the committee for the 


OU 1955 act deserves praise for instilling this point 


of Social Work, University of Utah; Richard A. Chappell, Former Of view in all of its work. It was a committee 
Chief of Probation, Administrative Office of the United States Courts; 


Fred Finsley, Member, Adult Authority, California State Department of inci itioner 
gavin, of practitioners, yet they were people 


University of Chicago; John J. Francis, Judge, Superior Court, Newark, Who saw well beyond what they themselves were 

New Jersey; John Gillin, Professor Emeritus, Department of Sociology e 

and Anthropology, University of Wisconsin; Jerome Hall, Professor, doing.* : 

Indiana University School of Law; Thomas Herlihy, Jr., Judge, Muncipal > ‘ 

Court, Wilmington, Delaware; Garrett Heyns, Warden, Michigan Reform- There is one other general statement which 

atory; Karl Holton, Chief Probation Officer, Los Angeles County; Gordon “re x 

S. Jaeck, Chairman, Minnesota Board of’ Parole: J. Carrell’ Larmore, should be made, characterizing the underlying ap. 
irector, ulton ounty an robdation partment; 

Loos, Commissioner, State Board of Parole, New York; L. D. Morrison, proach in the 1955 Standard Act. Although the act 

Chief of Police, Houston, Texas; Stephen A. Moynahan, District Attor- * 

ney, Western District, Springfield, Massachusetts; Russell G. Oswald, Suggests standards as ideals and goals, the com- 

Director, Division of Corrections, Wisconsin State Department of Public ° > ° ° e 

Welfare: James W. Phillips, Member, Virginia State Board of Parole; Mittee in drafting this act never lost sight of the 

Herman I. Pollock, Defender, Philadelphia Voluntary Defender Associa~ e e ° ° 

tion; H. M; Randall, Director of Parole and Probation, Oregon State fact that it would have to be applied in the kind of 
oard arole an robation; J. P. 00, iate Prof 

Sociology, Wharton School of Commerce and Finance, University of administrative reality which exists and which we 
ennsylvania; L. B. Stephens, Executive Director, ama State Boa: 

of Pardons ond Paroles; Paul W. of Se recognize will exist for some time to come. Because 

ciology an nthropology, New Yor niversity; former irman, 

Board of Parole, U. S. Department of Justice; Robert C. Smith, Associ: the committee kept in mind that mortal men of all 

ate Warden, Vermont State Prison; and Walter M. Wallack, Warden, 


Wallkill Prison. sorts will be applying the provisions, the act is a 
The Committee representing the Board of Trustees of The National 


Probati d Parole Associati included Willi De: Embree, j isi i 
Probation and Parole Association included, William Dean Embree, necessary mixture of provisions which reach out 


Parole, Rhode Island State Depart t of Social Welfare; J h P. i i 
Murpiy, Ghict Provation Counts (Newark) ‘Proketion finer work in corrections, and yet hold on to 


Depart t; d Mrs. Caroli K. Si _a issi » N York ; Imi ; 
te cautions and limits at many points. 


Policies and Procedures of the 
United States Board of Parole 


By SCOVEL RICHARDSON 
Chairman of the United States Board of Parole 


posed of eight members appointed by the General Herbert Brownell, Jr., implemented this 

President, by and with the advice and consent Act in August 1953 when he designated three 
of the Senate for terms of 6 years. The Board is members of the Board to serve on the Youth Divi- 
responsible for the exercise of all quasi-judicial sion. 
functions with respect to the granting, denying, 
and revoking of parole, reparoling and re-releas- 
ing conditionally, the establishment of rules and A federal prisoner, other than a juvenile delin- 
regulations with reference to parole and parole ent or a committed youth offender, — 
supervision, the imposition or modification of the confined and wages a definite he od na 
conditions of parole or conditional release, the over 180 days, whose record wnat t oe ‘bl 
issuance of warrants and orders of revocation, and observed the rules of the institution, is eligibe 
the establishment of general parole policies.* 

A Youth Correction Division having jurisdiction or of a sentence of over 45 years 

of federal offenders under the age of 22 was 


Each applicant for parole serving a sentence 
authorized within the Board of Parole by Con- 


Tro UNITED STATES Board of Parole is com- gressional Act of September 30, 1950. Attorney 


Parole Selection 


1 The members of the Board are: Lewis J. Grout, John E. Henry, hearing at the institution of his confinement, 
William F. Howland, Jr., George G. Killinger, Dorothy McCullough Lee, 


Gerald E. Murch, George J. Reed, Chai f the Youth Division, and i . * igible 
of the of during the quarter in which he becomes eligi 
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for parole, by one of the members of the Board. 
After this hearing his case is carefully considered 
by the Board in Washington. The case of an ap- 
plicant for parole serving a term of over 180 days, 
but less than 1 year and a day is considered on the 
basis of the information in the applicant’s file. A 
consensus of a majority of five members of the 
Board is necessary for a Board action granting or 
denying parole in all cases. The combination of 
several judgments gives substantial validity to 
selections. 

Parole selection is a constant balancing of the 
positive against the negative factors in each case 
in an effort to insure the release under super- 
vision of only those inmates who it is felt will live 
and remain at liberty without violating the law 
and whose release is not incompatible with the 
welfare of society. In reaching a decision the 
Board makes a careful analysis of the prosecuting 
agency and presentence investigation reports, the 
summary or social history including socioeconomic 
factors, prepared by professionally trained insti- 
tutional personnel at the time of the inmate’s 
admission, and “parole progress” or institutional 
rehabilitation reports, including psychiatric analy- 
sis, the inmate’s participation in the educational 
program, conduct during confinement, maturation, 
respect for authority, work reports, and attitude. 
Among some of the other factors considered are 
the nature of the inmate’s offense, aggravating 
and mitigating factors, his previous criminal re- 
cord, escapes, detainers, military reco:'d, employ- 
ment history, stability, family ties, determination 
to make good, his parole plan, and the attitude of 
the community toward his return. The enumera- 
tion of the foregoing factors does not exclude the 
consideration of others as they may appear per- 
tinent in a particular case. Each case is decided on 
its own merits without any concern as to the per- 
centages that may result in grants or denials of 
parole on a given docket. 


Parole to Detainers 


Granting parole to state detainers was contrary 
to Board policy until the middle of 1954. Since 
that time the policy and practice of the Board has 
been in general accord with the principles recom- 
mended by the Association of Administrators of 


the Interstate Compact for the Supervision of 
Parolees : 


1. The status of detainers held against prisoners in 
Federal institutions will be investigated, so far as is 
teasonably possible, prior to parole hearings. 


2. In appropiate cases summary information regard- 
ing institutional adjustment of such prisoners will be 
provided to state or local authorities. 

8. Where a detainer is not lifted, the Board may 
grant to such detainer if a prisoner is considered in 
other respects to be a good parole risk. Ordinarily, how- 
ever, the Board will grant to such detainer only if the 
status of that detainer has been investigated. 

4. The Board will cooperate in working out arrange- 
ments for concurrent supervision with other jurisdictions 
where this is feasible and where release on parole ap- 
pears to be justified. 

5. Where Federal parole violator detainers have been 
imposed upon prisoners in state and local institutions, 
information will be welcomed from the authorities to 
determine appropriate disposition of such detainers. 


The presence of a detainer may not be of itself 
a valid reason for the denial of parole. It is 
weighed with other factors in arriving at Board 
decisions. It is recognized that where the prisoner 
appears to be a good parole risk, it may be advis- 
able to grant parole despite a detainer. 


Parole to Immigration Detainers 


Immigration detainers differ from others in 
some important respects. They differ procedurally 
in that such detainers are not lifted generally 
unless there is a subsequent determination that 
the prisoner is not deportable. Also, under the 
Administrative Rules of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service (established in its Direc- 
tive 56204 General of February 15, 1950) it is the 
policy of the Service not to accept custody where 
parole has been granted “for deportation only” 
until arrangements have been completed for de- 
portation of the individual involved. However, 
according to this Directive the Service will also 
accept custody of prisoners released on “general 
parole” or under conditional release and may, at 
its discretion, enlarge such individuals on bond. 

It is the view of the Board that there are three 
types of cases involving immigration detainers. 
They are handled in the following ways: 

1. Prisoners who should be retained in prison 
as long as permissible under their sentences. Such 
cases will be conditionally released after parole 
denial to the custody of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service. 

2. Prisoners who merit parole but should be 
retained in the custody of the Prison Bureau 
until arrangements have been completed for their 
deportation. Such cases will be paroled “for de- 
portation only.” 

3. Prisoners who are deemed appropriate for 
release into community supervision, though they 
may eventually be deported under the detainers 
filed against them. Such cases will be paroled 
generally. Immigration authorities will be notified 
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of such “general paroles,” as in other forms of 
release, and the effective dates of release as 
established by the orders of the Board. 


Hearings, Reviews, and Voting 


Regular parole hearings are conducted by a 
member of the Board at least once each quarter 
at the 25 so-called adult institutions. The hearing 
schedule is rotated throughout the Board in order 
to equalize the workload and to enable each mem- 
ber to become familiar with the program and 
personnel of each institution. 

Everything said at an interview is recorded by 
a reporter. At the conclusion of the interview the 
applicant for parole leaves the room and the hear- 
ing Board member dictates an analysis and sum- 
mary. The reporter’s notes and the inmate’s file 
are submitted to the hearing member upon his 
return to the Washington office. He again carefully 
reviews the file along with the transcription of his 
analysis and summary and enters his recommen- 
dation for a grant or denial of parole. His findings 
and recommendations, together with the complete 
record covering the case, are then referred to other 
Board members. Parole is granted, denied, or 
revoked only by a majority of three out of five 
members of the Board. In the event parole is de- 
nied one or more members of the Board of Parole 
may request a special progress report for recon- 
sideration of the case at a later date. 

In cases where parole is denied or revoked and 
no special progress report is requested by the 
Board, the case will be reviewed by the Board 
with an annual progress report on the anniversary 
of the inmate’s eligibility for parole or the re- 
vocation of his parole, to the end that there shall 
be no forgotten men in federal prisons. When new 
and pertinent information of substantial signifi- 
cance bearing on parole is brought to the attention 
of the Board, it may reconsider the case with or 
without a progress report at any time. No case is 
ever considered closed. The expression “new and 
pertinent information of substantial significance 
bearing on parole” is not a vague generality. For 
example, suppose following a denial of parole in- 
formation comes to the attention of the Board that 
an inmate’s father has passed away, that his 
family is in dire need, and that there has been a 
change in attitude of the inmate toward his re- 
sponsibilities so that the Board may be justified in 
concluding that this new state of affairs presents 
just the challenge that will give the inmate the 
concern and drive to make a good adjustment on 
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release. Other illustrations of what is intended 
are: development of a strong release plan; re. 
newal of family ties; change of inmate’s health; 
evidence of change in community attitude toward 
inmate’s return; restitution; payment of a fine 
where prior nonpayment had been an indication of 
a contumacious attitude; new insight into his 
problems and a determination to live with them; 
and consideration accorded inmate’s codefendant. 

Several important features of parole admin- 
istration emerge from the foregoing statement of 
how hearings are conducted and how decisions are 
made. By following the procedure just outlined, 
the Board is accurately informed on the details 
of each case; parole decisions are reached after 
careful deliberation and a majority vote of three 
out of five members of the Board; and prisoners 
who are denied parole are reconsidered at least 
annually. 

In the fiscal year 1954 the Board conducted 135 
meetings at 30 federal institutions, 2 of which are 
United States Public Health Service hospitals 
where illegal users of narcotic drugs are treated. 
Ten thousand two hundred prisoners were inter- 
viewed. During the fiscal year 1955 the members 
of the Board conducted 136 parole meetings in the 
various federal institutions, interviewing 10,606 
inmates. Hearing dockets range from approxin- 
ately 10 or 12 at Alcatraz to 267 at Atlanta. The 
length of a hearing with an inmate depends on 
the complexity of the case, the number of points 
the inmate wishes to stress, and the number of 
questions the Board member asks in his efforts to 
obtain information and clarification. No attempt 
is made to retry the case, but since the nature of 
the offense is a factor in deciding parole, the in- 
mate is always given an opportunity to state his 
version of how he happened to have received his 
sentence. 

On an average 30 cases are heard in a day. To an 
outsider this seems like a rather large number. 
But when one stops to consider that the Board 
member carefully reviews the inmate’s file which 
contains his life history from the cradle to his ap- 
pearance for parole, before the inmate enters the 
hearing room, and has his questions well organized 
in his mind and the inmate has been thinking 
about what he is going to say for several weeks, 
you can appreciate there will be very little time 
spent on noncogent matters. The inmate has beet 
counseled by the parole officer in the institution on 
the advisability of trying to filibuster or mislead in 
supporting his application for parole before the 
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Board. Some may attempt to color or shade the 
facts a little, but many of them make no attempt 
to explain away their guilt and confine them- 
glves to reasons why they feel they should be 
given another chance to make the proper adjust- 
ment in a free society. 

There are some inmates who do not care to say 
much. They will answer questions put to them, but 
will not volunteer any statement. There are others 
who are referred to in prison parlance as “jail- 
house lawyers” who attempt to argue a technical 
legal point on which they feel the court has erred 
in upholding their conviction, and that the lawyer 
they paid so well was unfortunately unable to con- 
vince the court of their innocence, and they want 
to use their parole hearing to try to sell the Board 
member on their innocence. When the different 
types of inmates are considered it is understand- 
able how the time balances out in the course of a 
day, with each inmate being given an opportunity 
to make a full presentation to the Board. 

Attorneys, relatives, and other interested per- 
sons desiring to submit letters and other mem- 
oranda having a bearing on the case of an appli- 
cant for parole forward them to the Board’s head- 
quarters in Washington. If they wish to appear in 
person they write the Parole Executive for an ap- 
pointment with the Board. Persons who come to 
Washington make their presentations to the Board 
members who are in Washington on the date of 
their appointment. 

During the past year the Board discontinued 
the practice of unscheduled appointment and 
“impromptu office hopping” by attorneys, rela- 
tives, and friends. Prior to the Board’s change in 
procedures, an inmate’s. attorney, relative, or 
friend would appear at the Board of Parole with 
no appointment or previous notice, and ask to see 
Board member A. The receptionist would bring A 
the file of the inmate the caller was interested in 
having paroled. A would stop whatever he was do- 
ing—he might be in the middle of the study of a 
very involved case trying to reach a decision, but 
he would put it aside—and review the file the 
caller would be interested in discussing, then ad- 
mit him. The caller would stay as long as he liked, 
maybe 15 minutes, maybe an hour and a half. In 
conclusion he might ask to see Board member B 
Which request would be honored. B would note A’s 
recording on the interview slip as to why the caller 
felt the inmate should be paroled, and then listen 
to the caller cover the same points again. 
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To give some idea of how some people abused 
this “walk-in off the street without a moment’s 
notice policy,” one person came to the Board 11 
times and made 9 telephone calls to Board mem- 
bers within a 6 weeks’ period urging the parole of 
an inmate, and on each contact he stated the same 
thing. There was one institution near Washington 
where immediately following the quarterly hear- 
ings at the institution, the wives and relatives 
would be lined up at the Board, with nothing to 
say in substance except “please parole my husband 
(or my boy). He is a good husband (or boy).” 
Many of them could not afford the trip, but 
thought it had to be done in order to get their re- 
lative paroled. Others felt if they could wear the 
Board down it would parole their relative to stop 
them from coming to Washington. That was not 
happening, but the Board was being delayed in 
processing cases, and the problem was snowball- 
ing, so a more orderly procedure for scheduling 
such interviews had to be devised. Tuesdays and 
Thursdays have been set aside as Hearing Days. 
A person must write in for an appointment, the 
files are studied the afternoon before the hearing, 
the caller appears at the same time before as many 
members of the Board as are in the office, the 
Board members discuss the case after the person 
makes his presentation and leaves the room and 
may reach a decision on the advisability of reopen- 
ing and granting parole at that time. In the event 
the inmate has not appeared before a Board mem- 
ber at the time of the hearing in Washington, a re- 
cord is made of the hearing for consideration after 
the inmate becomes eligible and is interviewed in 
the institution. The new procedure has proved to 
be highly satisfactory for those who wish to ap- 
pear before the Board and for the Board. 

An appearance before the Board is not a sine 
qua non to a grant of parole. In many instances a 
person having information he wishes the Board to 
consider may communicate it just as effectively 
by letter as by personal appearance since letters 
receive the careful attention of the Board. 

It is against the policy of the Board for in- 
dividual Board members to see attorneys, friends, 
and relatives of inmates while they are in the 
field. Time is one factor that prompts this policy. 
If we see one inmate’s wife, in fairness we should 
see the wives of others who would like to have an 
hour to talk with us about their husband’s parole, 
and if we did this we would not be able to com- 
plete our hearings at the institutions on schedule. 
Also, this policy removes the possibility of a mis- 
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understanding as to what a Board member might 
have said on such an occasion when no record is 
made of the interview. 


Youth Correction Division 


The Youth Correction Division of the Board is 
the paroling authority for federally committed 
youth and juvenile offenders from the six desig- 
nated youth institutions. The Youth Division is 
required by the Youth Corrections Act to conduct 
hearings of youth offenders as soon as practicable 
after their reception and classification, and au- 
thorizes the Division to release such offenders 
under supervision at any time. The Division may 
make recommendations to the director of the 
Bureau of Prisons on treatment and training pro- 
grams for youth offenders and is required to re- 
port its findings to the couurt on youths committed 
for a 60 day period »f observation. It may uncon- 
ditionally discharge a youth offender from super- 
vision either before or upon the expiration of 6 
years or a longer term if such has been imposed by 
the court. Where a 6 year or longer sentence is im- 
posed, release from the institution under super- 
vision at least 2 years prior to the full running of 
the term is mandatory. The Youth Division after 
giving a youthful offender a hearing may schedule 
subsequent review hearings. 

On January 19, 1954 certification of facilities 
available for youthful offenders from judicial 
districts in the eastern half of the United States 
was announced. A total of 473 youth offenders 
have been committed since January 1954. Of this 
total 90 have been released on parole. Certification 
of the Act for the country west of the Mississippi 
River awaits the development of additional facil- 
ities where the new treatment program can be 
inaugurated.? 


Conditional Release 


Where the applicant is denied parole on his 
original hearing and there is no subsequent change 
in the Board’s order of denial, he is released con- 
ditionally by operation of law. Such conditional 
release will occur at the end of the sentence im- 
posed by the court less such good time and extra 
good time deductions he may have earned through 
his behavior at the institution. He is released as 
though on parole, with supervision until the ex- 
piration of the maximum term or terms for which 


2 Those wishing further information on the Youth Division of the 
Board of Parole are referred to the article by the chairman of the 
Division, Dr. George J. Reed, FEDERAL PROBATION, September 1954. 

3 Wall v. Hunter, 105 Fed. Supp. 54; Edelson v. Sweet, 197 Fed. (2d) 
147. 
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he was sentenced less 180 days. So far as possible 
release plans are completed before the release of 
such prisoner and he is continued under supervis. 
ion for any period longer than 180 days remaining 
on his term, under the conditions established by 
the Board.® 


Coordination With Probation Officers 


The Board coordinates its work closely with 
the United States probation officers, who are des- 
ignated by law as the supervising agents for fed. 
eral offenders on parole and on conditional release, 
Before the offender is released, it is the policy of 
the Board to clear the release plan with the pro. 
bation officer for verification and approval. In a 
number of instances the probation officer develops 
the plan for the releasee and occasionally serves 
as his adviser. Upon release, all monthly reports 
from the individual are countersigned by the 
probation officer and any recommendations he may 
make are carefully considered upon receipt at 
headquarters. At an even earlier stage the work 
of the probation officer has an effect upon the 
Board since the content of the presentence re- 
port reveals details of the offender’s background 
which the Board considers vitally important in de. 
ciding upon each application for parole. In fact, 
the presentence report is a constant source of re- 
ference until the inmate completes his sentence 
behind or outside the prison walls, and its im- 
portance cannot be overemphasized. 

Without prior approval of the Board of Parole, 
probation officers may generally authorize a pa 
rolee to be absent from his district for a period up 
to 20 days, or to travel for a distance up to 300 
miles from his home. Beyond these limits author- 
ization must be secured with the signature of ap- 
proval of a member of the Board on each occasion 
that such movement is proposed. Where a special 
restriction has been imposed by the Board any re- 
quest made for travel beyond the limits of such re- 
striction should be submitted to the Board for ex- 
press approval. In order that there may be al 
opportunity to discuss mutual problems it is the 
policy of the Board to have its members attend 
the regional meetings of the probation officers. 

Where the conduct and demeanor of a releasee 
indicate that he is not living up to the conditions 
of his release, the diligence and promptness of the 
probation officer in reporting to the Board in many 
instances enable it to return such persons to al 
institution for treatment and retraining before 
they commit a new offense. 
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POLICIES AND PROCEDURES OF THE 


Revocation of Parole or Conditional Release 


When any court of competent jurisdiction finds 
the parolee or conditional releasee guilty of a viola- 
tion of law, the Board may and will generally re- 
yoke the parole or conditional release. 

If a parolee or conditional releasee violates any 
of the conditions under which he was released, 
and satisfactory information thereof is presented 
to the Board, a warrant may be issued and the 
offender returned to an institution. 

If a parolee or conditional releasee does not 
demonstrate capacity and willingness to fulfill the 
obligations of a law-abiding citizen, or if his con- 
tinuance in the community becomes detrimental 
to the integrity of the parole system or incom- 
patible with the welfare of society, he may be 
reimprisoned pending a hearing to determine if 
his parole or conditional release should be revoked. 

All grants of parole are predicated on the good 
faith and frankness of the prisoner. If, after re- 
lease on parole, evidence comes to the attention of 
the Board that the prisoner has withheld or will- 
fully concealed material information, the Board 
may act to revoke the parole granted. 


Issuance and Execution of Warrants 


A warrant for the retaking of any United States 
prisoner who has violated his parole or conditional 
release may be issued only by the Board of Parole 
or a member thereof and within the maximum 
term or terms for which he was sentenced. The 
unexpired term of imprisonment of any such pris- 
oner shall begin to run from the date he is re- 
turned to the custody of the Attorney General 
under said warrant, and the time the prisoner was 
on parole or conditional release shall not diminish 
the time he was sentenced to serve. 

Warrants for the retaking of a prisoner may be 
signed by any member of the Board when the 
member is in possession of reliable information 
of parole violation. 

“A prisoner having served his term or terms 
less good time deductions shall, upon release, be 
deemed as if released on parole until the expira- 
tion of the maximum term or terms for which he 
was sentenced less 180 days.’’* Under this law a 
warrant can be issued in a conditional release case 
after the 180-day period begins to run, if the 
offense was committed during the supervision 


seni U. S. Code, Sec. 4164, as amended June 29, 1951. See Charles 
chiffman v. Fred T. Wilkinson, Warden, 216 F. (2d) 589. 
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period. The commission of the offense interrupts 
the running of the sentence. As in all cases, the 
warrant must be issued prior to the maximum 
expiration date, though its execution may be sub- 
sequent. 


Hearing on Revocation and Service 
of Violator Time 


A prisoner retaken upon a warrant issued by 
the Board of Parole and committed to a federal in- 
stitution shall be given an opportunity to appear 
before the Board, a member thereof, or an exam- 
iner designated by the Board. The Board may 
then, or at any time in its discretion, revoke and 
terminate the order of parole or conditional release 
or modify the terms and conditions thereof. If 
such order shall be revoked and so terminated, 
the said prisoner may be required to serve all or 
any part of the remainder of the term for which 
he was sentenced less such good time as he may 
earn following his recommitment. 

Where a violation of parole or conditional re- 
lease is charged on the basis of the commission of 
a new crime on which he has been sentenced by a 
federal court, the prisoner will ordinarily be re- 
quired to serve the period of that sentence before 
the hearing is held on such violation and his vio- 
lator time will be served consecutive to the new 
sentence. The violator may petition prior to the 
expiration of his new sentence that his parole or 
conditional release be revoked and that he be per- 
mitted to serve some part of his violator time 
concurrently with the new sentence. 

In the case of a conditional release violator 
whose date of release had been advanced by the 
earning of extra good time, he may be required 
upon the revocation of his conditional release to 
serve that period of time in addition to the period 
of ordinary good time that he may have earned 
on his original sentence. 


Conclusion 


It is hoped that this article will effect a better 
understanding of the policies and procedures of 
the United States Board of Parole. A number of 
the policies and procedures discussed herein have 
been established within the last 2 years. The Board 
reserves the right to change any of its policies or 
procedures as circumstances may warrant with- 
out previous notice. 
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The Young Adult Offender Under the American 
Law Institute’s Model Penal Code 


By PAUL W. TAPPAN, PH.D., JUR. Sc.D. 
Professor of Sociology and Lecturer in Law, New York University* 


of the American Law Institute early in 
1952. In the spring of that year and of 
subsequent years submissions have been made to 
the Council of the Institute and to the Institute 
membership relating to the general plan of the 
Code, principles of liability and responsibility, the 
substantive laws of theft and sex crimes, and mat- 
ters relating to sentencing and sanctions. The 
writer has been primarily responsible for the con- 
ducting of research and the development of sen- 
tencing and treatment recommendations for the 
_ Code. Early in the project he performed an inten- 
sive preliminary investigation on a series of treat- 
ment problems on which proposals were event- 
ually to be formulated, including mainly the sub- 
jects of sentencing, parole, probation, fines, and 
correctional administration. Careful studies were 
conducted of American and European systems of 
sentencing and quite specific proposals were sub- 
sequently made for the development of policy and 
procedures in sentencing with commitment terms 
graded to the seriousness of offenses, including 
both “ordinary terms” for the usual offender and 
“extended terms” that might be applied where 
certain criteria of aggravated criminality were 
involved. 

Consequent upon these recommendations and 
through a collaboration of Reporters engaged in 
the project, draft Code materials were submitted 
to and approved by the Institute relating to sen- 
tence procedures and provisions on prison terms 
and probation.? These submissions were rooted in 
the conclusion that sentencing practice may be 
improved by a process of simplification and ration- 
alization to reduce the chaotic and conflicting 
variety of prison terms that are employed under 


W= WAS BEGUN on the Model Penal Code 


* Dr. Tappan is Associate Reporter for the American Law Insti- 
tute’s project on a model penal code. 

1 A volume on treatment was developed and a phed as a 
result of these researches. Discussion Draft No. 2 on Sentencing o—_ 
‘Treatment, Model American Law November, 1953 

See table 1 on e 20, “Imprisonment Terms for All Other 

Offenders, Including the M More Serious Young Adult Offenders,” and text 
iscussion. 

on. Tentative Draft No. 2, Model Penal Code, American Law Institute, 

ay 8, 1954. 

A = “young adult” group refers to those between the ages of 17 
an 

5 Tentative Draft No. 3, Model Penal Code, American Law Institute, 
April 25, 1955. 
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contemporary penal codes. They also reflect the 
view that the powers to decide length of imprison- 
ment and time of release from prison should be 
split between the court and paroling agency in 
a traditional form of division rather than being 
vested exclusively in the administrative or the ju- 
diciary. 

Among the subjects that were quite deliberately 
postponed for future consideration in the planning 
of the Code was that of the young offender over 
juvenile court age. There were two chief reasons 
for deferring consideration of this subject: It 
was believed desirable first to arrive at rather 
firm decisions on the general structure of treat- 
ment provisions to be employed in the Code asa 
point of possible departure for the handling of 
such special problems as the young adult group. 
Furthermore, since the Institute had previously 
taken a position in favor of the Youth Correction 
Authority Plan as a means of dealing with this 
group, and since the problem is patently a very 
important one, it was deemed essential to devote 
a carefully matured consideration to the proposals 
that we should make in this area. This has been 
done. Special studies have been made in Authority 
jurisdictions. Experts in the field have been con- 
sulted individually and in committee sessions. 
Our professional advisory committee has given 
scrupulous thought to the issues involved. The 
Council of the Institute, also, has given them 
careful attention. They have quite consistently 
agreed with the Reporter’s view that the Author- 
ity plan should be rejected in favor of the pro- 
posals that are reviewed here. Conflicts of opinion 
were few and on relatively minor issues. 

The plan to deal with the young adult offender 
has three major aspects which will be considered 
summarily here:5 the creation of specialized 
courts, a system of sentencing, and a specialized 
correctional administration. Among these the lat 
ter is perhaps the most important from the point 
of view of increased effectiveness in dealing with 
the problems of young offenders. The recommel- 
dations will be discussed in the order mentioned. 
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Specialized Courts for Young Adult Offenders 


It is proposed that Special Parts of criminal 
courts be established for trial and sentencing of 
offenders between the ages of 17 (or above juven- 
ile court age) and 21. All offenders in this age 
group who are accused of a felony or misdemeanor 
rather than some selected segment of them should 
be processed through the Special Parts. The pur- 
pose is not to provide merely lenience or rehabili- 
tation to some highly selective group that might 
be considered especially meritorious cases, but 
so far as possible to specialize the handling of 
voung adult offenders as a class, with the wide 
diversity of problems that individuals of these 
ages present. Defendants tried in these Special 
Parts would be accorded all ordinary rights of 
due process, including public trial, a specific 
charge, the protection of the traditional rules of 
evidence, and the right to Counsel. They would be 
permitted preliminary hearings, grand jury in- 
dictment, and jury trial, but could waive any of 
these, as criminals may generally in our courts. 
There would be some special advantage in their 
waiving the first two (preliminary hearings and 
grand jury proceedings) in many cases in order 
that they might be spared unnecessary detention 
before trial. 

There would be no pretrial probation investiga- 
tions under the proposals that we submit, as there 
are in juvenile courts and in the youth courts of 
New York State, where such a procedure is em- 
ployed to select cases believed to merit special 
court treatment as “youthful offenders.” Such 
investigations are, of course, in derogation of a 
basic due process right and can be used so as 
seriously to prejudice the court on the issue of 
guilt, as experience has shown very clearly. They 
are unnecessary under the procedures contemplat- 
ed here in any event since there will be no selective 
process of this sort involved. All offenders con- 
victed, however, would be investigated by the pro- 
bation department prior to sentence. Indeed, it is 
contemplated that such investigations will be per- 
formed with particular care and completeness and 
that, as necessary, psychiatric examinations may 
be conducted in order that sentencing may be done 
with an optimum amount of guidance to the 
court. 

Where the defendant is found guilty after trial, 
his conviction will be for the offense committed 
rather than to a noncriminal status such as is 
employed in juvenile courts. This, it may be noted, 
isin accord with practice under the Federal Youth 
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Corrections Act, but in contrast to that under the 
legislation in New York. It is provided, however, 
that where the offender survives his period of 
treatment with a favorable record, he may apply 
and the Court may order that the judgment shall 
not constitute a conviction for the purposes of dis- 
qualification or disability. It is believed that this 
will provide a superior basis of selection of cases 
that should be spared continuing consequences of 
conviction than the procedures employed in New 
York for the selection of such cases in advance of 
trial. Also it should help to motivate the offenders 
involved to effort toward their own rehabilitation. 
It will be observed that for the most part these 
provisions conform to traditional criminal court 
procedures in dealing with other offenders. It is 
believed, however, that the establishment of Spec- 
ial Parts of court for young adults should serve 
certain significant functions: (1) segregation of 
the relatively young and impressionable from ma- 
tured offenders; (2) an increased expedition in 
the handling of cases by reducing unnecessary 
delays; (3)curtailment of unnecessary and pro- 
longed detention during trial; (4) encourage- 
ment of specialization of court personnel, leading 
to sounder trial and sentencing practice; and (5) 
the establishment of closer liaison with state re- 
ception-diagnostic and correctional administra- 
tion. It cannot be expected that distinct special- 
ization of these courts could be carried so far, of 
course, in less populous communities as in larger 
cities. Even in the former, however, the establish- 
ment of special calendars of court for the young 
adult, the elimination of unnecessary delays and 
unnecessary detention, and the devotion of special 
attention to the trial and sentencing of such cases 
should serve useful purpose, it is believed. 


A System of Sentencing Alternatives 


An important phase of the special provisions for 
the young adult offender is the sentencing altern- 
atives that are recommended. These are in con- 
formity generally with the code provisions for 
adult offenders in that the ranges of indefinite 
sentences here provided are graded to a classifi- 
cation of crimes and sanctions based on the ser- 
iousness of the harm or danger to the community 
represented by the particular crimes. These sent- 
ence ranges are sufficiently wide that they will 
allow not only for adequate protection to the public 
where the offender’s response to treatment indi- 
cates that he is an especially serious problem but 
will also allow for sufficiently early release when 
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it appears that this is desirable in the interest of 
his rehabilitation. But otherwise, the paroling 
authority is granted rather wide discretion under 
the proposals to release the individual in accord- 
ance with his apparent progress and with the re- 
quirements of community protection. Further- 
more, these proposals would allow the court, in 
appropriate cases and at its discretion, to sentence 
the young adult offender on his first conviction 
for felony to terms that are somewhat shorter 
than those provided for other criminals. This is 
on the theory that young first felony offenders in 
general merit a more intensive rehabilitative pro- 
gram than other criminals, with proportionately 
less stress upon the objectives of deterrence and 
incapacitation. More specifically, the terms recom- 
mended for the court to apply for the first felony 
offender of young adult age, unless it finds that 
such terms are insufficient in the individual case 
for public protection, are these: 


TABLE 1.—SPECIAL TERMS FOR YOUNG ADULT 
FIRST OFFENDERS 


GRADE OF CRIME MINIMUM MAXIMUM 


TERMS TERMS 
FelonyI (the most serious crimes) lyear 5-15 years 
Felony II (the more dangerous fel- 

onies short of I) lyear 5-10 years 

Felony III (the lessor felonies) 1 year 8-5 years 

Misdemeanor IV A definite sentence 
up to 1 year 


It will be noted that these provisions would re- 
quire the setting of a minimum term of 1 year in 
all felony cases where the court chose to apply 
the mitigated sentences for the first offender. This 
is on the premise, primarily, that if a commitment 
is deemed desirable (rather than probation), at 
least 1 year of treatment in the institution is re- 
quired for any substantial rehabilitative effect, but 
that a mandatory minimum should be set no 
higher than this in these cases, since in many in- 
stances where the crime was largely the conse- 
quence of circumstantial influences the offender 
should be released after a year (less good time). 
The maximum terms provided here would allow 
the court some range of discretion in fixing the 
specific maximum of sentence in accordance with 
the apparent seriousness of crime in the particular 
case and the varying needs for incapacitation 
that are indicated by the facts of the individual 
crime and of the offender’s social history. 


6 The Code provides that at its discretion the Court may sentence 
to extended terms as noted in the text upon a finding that the defend- 
ant is a persistent offender, a professional criminal, a dangerous and 
mentally abnormal person, or a multiple offender, each of these 
categories being specifically defined in the Code. 
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While the sentence ranges shown in Table ] 
should be sufficient to meet the requirements of 
the general run of young “first offenders,”’ it js 
clear that there will be exceptions, some who have 
had extensive prior histories of juvenile delin. 
quency, others whose personality, character, or 
aggravated offense indicate that they have rela- 
tively poor amenability to treatment. For such 
cases the sentences provided for other criminals, 
“Ordinary Terms,” should be applied to the young 
adult offender as well. Moreover, where any of 
the special circumstances appear in the individual 
case that would justify more extended imprison- 
ment, in accordance with the criteria fixed in the 
Code,® than that provided for the ordinary offen- 
ders, “extended terms” should be applicable at 
the court’s discretion. These “ordinary” and “ex- 
tended” terms are the following: 


TABLE 2.—IMPRISONMENT TERMS FOR ALL OTHER 
OFFENDERS, INCLUDING THE MORE SERIOUS 
YOuNG ADULT OFFENDER 


EXTENDED TERMS 


ORDINARY TERMS 
(for aggravated 


GRADE OF (for those not sent- it uations, as estab- 
CRIME —— lished by criteria in 
the Code) 
Minimum Maximum Minimum Maximum 
Felony I 1-10 Life 10-20 Life 
years years 
Felony II 1-3 10 1-5 10-20 
years years years years 
Felony III 1-2 5 1-3 5-10 
years years years years 
Misdem.IV Definite Sentenceup 6 months 1-3 
to 1 year years 


Specialized Correctional Administration 


Finally, provisions are included in our recom- 
mendations as to treatment and correctional ad- 
ministration. It is recommended that all young 
adult offenders who are sentenced for periods of 
commitment longer than 1 year should be studied 
first in a diagnostic-reception center for periods 
up to 90 days as a basis for classification in the 
correctional program and for the planning of their 
treatment. In some jurisdictions such a reception 
center, as a matter of economy and convenience, 
would be attached to an already established re 
formatory dealing with this age group (as is pre 
sently the case in New York and other states). 

For the fuller specialization and diversification 
of treatment resources for the young adult group 
it is proposed that a Division of Young Adult 
Corrections be established within the Department 
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of Corrections under the administration of a de- 
puty director. He would have full responsibility 
for and control of the special institutional facili- 
ties for those committed by the Special Parts of 
court for young adults. It would be an important 
part of his function, moreover, to stimulate the 
development of new specialized facilities for this 
group, including small institutions, training cen- 
ters, work camps, hostels, and farms, where treat- 
ment programs could be administered that are 
most appropriately suited to the requirements of 
different classes of young adults. Close coordina- 
tion would be necessary and natural in this setting 
not only between reception centers and the treat- 
ment institutions under the deputy director of 
Young Adult Corrections but also between this 
deputy and the director of corrections. There 
would need to be freedom for administrative 
transfers between their institutions, in the inter- 
est both of the programs involved and the welfare 
of the inmates. 

Two further provisions have been included in 
the recommendations that are somewhat unortho- 
dox but which appear very clearly to be desirable 
for the improvement of the correctional process. 
These are the establishment of state detention 
centers in selected urban areas to replace the use 
of ordinary jails for the detention of young adults 
and of state misdemeanor institutions to supple- 
ment existing county facilities, and more particu- 
larly to service the young adult population with 
improved short-term treatment programs. Experi- 
ence makes it abundantly clear that only through 
such state facilities can it become possible to pro- 
vide adequate detention or misdemeanor resources 
and well-administered programs. It is contemplat- 
ed that budgetary arrangements should be made 
for the support of these detention centers and mis- 
demeanant institutions through a sharing of costs 
by state and locality, proportioned to the numbers 


of local offenders who are serviced in the state 
facilities. 


Provisions for Parole 


The Code should provide that parole decisions 
for all age groups should be the function of a 
professionally competent parole board composed 
of three or more members. All young adult offend- 
ets would be released under parole plans and 
with supervision. It is believed that it would gen- 
erally be neither economical nor useful to estab- 
lish a special paroling agency for young adult 
tases. The problems of policy and procedure in 
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parole are sufficiently similar for all adults and 
it is not contemplated under the provisions recom- 
mended that the releasing agency should have 
other unrelated powers of correctional administra- 
tion, sentence fixing, or treatment planning as the 
Youth Authority program envisaged. 

It should be observed specifically that the pro- 
visions as to courts, sentencing, correctional ad- 
ministration, and release that are submitted here 
differ from the plan of the Youth Correction 
Authority—the only other major and overall plan 
for dealing with offenders of this age group that 
has been developed in the United States. The 
recommendations that have been summarized 
above are predicated on the belief that the YCA 
plan should be rejected chiefly because it imposes 
too varied and too wide a responsibility on ad- 
ministrative authorities. More specifically, the 
significant departures are these: (1) the establish- 
ment of specialized courts (Youth Parts) for 
dealing with all young adults; (2) sentences grad- 
ed to the seriousness of the crimes committed as 
well as to the social history and personality of the 
individual offender (analagous in this respect to 
the sentencing of other adults but. with a provision 
for sentences that are guided somewhat more 
largely by considerations of rehabilitation). This 
differs from policies in some jurisdictions under 
juvenile delinquency and reformatory legislation 
where duration of control is based on a specific 
maximum age of control and, under the YCA, the 
power to extend indefinitely the term of imprison- 
ment; (3) the separation of the functions of 
sentencing, treatment planning and administra- 
tion, and parole release rather than the combina- 
tion of such powers in a single agency, as contem- 
plated under the Model Youth Authority Act; 
(4) a differing policy orientation based on the 
view that sentencing and treatment objectives in 
handling this group are complex, rather than 
simply those of lenience or rehabilitation alone; 
and (5) a system of correctional administration in 
which responsibility for the development and 
regulation of young adult corrections should be 
vested in a deputy within a State Department of 
Corrections. 


Relation of Young Adult Offender Plan to 
Overall Model Penal Code 
It may be observed further that the plan pro- 
posed is an integral and congruous part of the 
broader plan of sentencing and correctional ad- 
ministration that is proposed in the Code. While 
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it differs substantially from the Youth Authority 
conception, it borrows heavily on experience in 
New York State (particularly in relation to 
specialized courts, reception centers, and correc- 
tional administration); California (in its em- 
phasis upon the development of diversified cor- 
rectional facilities and effective system of classifi- 
cation) ; the federal program (with its emphasis 
upon the adjusting sentence to the diversified sen- 
tencing requirements of young adults and upon 
carefully planned correctional treatment); and 
the programs in certain other states, particularly 
Wisconsin, Michigan, and New Jersey (where 


Orienting New Students in a Residential 


Treatment 


By ROBERTO R. SUCGANG 
Former Group Worker, Children’s Village, Dobbs Ferry, New York* 


treatment institution be properly oriented 
to their new environment in accordance with 
accepted therapeutic principles? 

This is one of the ever-present problems con- 
fronting residential institutions for the treatment 
of emotionally disturbed youngsters today. Con- 
sonant with this major problem are the following: 
Should the new students be placed initially at a 
reception center? What material should be in- 
cluded in the orientation program? Who should 
conduct the orientation program? How long should 
the orientation period be? 

Whenever a youngster first arrives at an in- 
stitution he is usually terrified, bewildered, suspi- 
cious and angry. He feels guilty and is defiant at 
what brought about his commitment to the in- 
stitution. He has mixed feelings concerning his 
separation from his home and community and his 
coming to the institution. At the institution he 
suddenly finds himself amid strange surroundings 
and strange people. This is confusing to an already 
confused child. 

It is assumed, therefore, that for the period ac- 
companying the introduction to the institution a 
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* Mr. Sucgang, a native of the Philippines, came to the United 
States in 1950 on a Fulbright scholarship to specialize in social work. 
From 1958 to 1955 he served on the staff at Children’s Village and 
at present is studying for his doctor’s degree at the University of 
Madrid, Spain. 
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there has been progress in developing specialized 
treatment resources). The immediate plan is de. 
signed in general as a basically quite conventional 
system of court trial and correction. However, it 
does provide a distinct emphasis upon specializa. 
tion of resources in both these areas appropriate 
to the young adult group, upon a balanced coordi- 
nation of effort throughout the total process of 
dealing with that group, and upon the general 
plan of the Code for a revised and systematized 
sentencing structure. It is submitted that the re. 
sult should prove to be a more constructive 
approach than the Youth Correction Authority. 


Institution 


special orientation program should be provided 
to make the new student’s initial adjustment to the 
place as meaningful and as comfortable as pos 
sible. 


Group Work Experience at Children’s Village 
In this article we deal with the orientation pro- 
gram developed at Children’s Village. 
Children’s Village is a residential institution for 
the treatment of emotionally disturbed boys and 
is equipped and staffed to serve 300 boys be 
tween the ages of 10 and 16. Under its present 
program, all boys’ activities—academic school, 
trade training, cottage life, recreation, religious 
instruction, and child guidance services—are 
geared to treatment needs under the supervision 
of a psychiatrist as clinical director and a psychi- 
atric caseworker as overall director. It accepts only 
boys (1) whose treatment needs do not entail 
excessively regressive acting-out, and (2) whose 
treatment needs do not entail overly close and in- 
tense supervision. Neurological syndromes (char- 
actor disorders, schizophrenia, etc.) do not neces 
sarily preclude acceptance since acceptance is 
largely based upon the boys’ ability to utilize the 
mid-range degrees of group structure available in 
Children’s Village. 
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In the summer of 1954, Children’s Village was 
reorganized along a redefined philosophy of treat- 
ment. As a result, some of the referring agencies 
had to withdraw many boys because of their in- 
ability to pay the increased rates necessitated by 
this change. Other boys were withdrawn because, 
in accordance with the new treatment policy, it 
was determined that they could best be served in 
other institutions. These withdrawals, plus the 
normal amount of annual discharges, had reduced 
the agency roster by about 50 percent. To offset the 
effect on the budget, the intake had to be increased 
correspondingly. The administration focused its 
attention on the special problems created by an 
unusually large number of new students admitted 
during a brief period of time. 

Admitting a large number of boys at this time 
presented a number of problems. There was the 
problem of lack of staff. Many of the cottage 
personnel were already fulfilling other responsi- 
bilities besides their duties at the cottages. Most 
of the resident boys were on vacation which in- 
tensified the desire of many of the new boys to run 
away. There was no school. The program provided 
for the boys who remained on the campus con- 
sisted mostly of outdoor activities, arts and crafts, 
hikes and trips, and other mass activities. Partic- 
ipation of the new boys in these activities at a 
time when their coming to the Village alone pre- 
sented a strange and bewildering experience did 
not seem advisable. Nor did it seem advisable for 
them to spend the entire day at the cottage with 
the cottage parents. The boys, who had already 
been separated from their peers and their com- 
munities, would feel more segregated if left alone 
in the cottage after seeing the other boys scurrying 
off to their various assignments. These considera- 
tions led to the provision of a special group for 
the new boys, for at least their first week at the 
Village and longer if necessary. This group be- 
came known as the Orientation Group. 


Role of Group Worker in Orientation Program 


A professionally trained social group worker 
was assigned to carry out the orientation program. 
As orientation worker he had a threefold role. He 
was receptionist, program director, and inter- 
preter of Village policies and practices. 

As the receptionist, he had the reponsibility of 
meeting the new boys and bringing them to the 
Village. He was the first person to be seen by the 
other boys who came directly to the Village with 
their parents. He showed the boys around the 
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campus, took care of their immediate needs, and 
answered their immediate questions. 

As program director he planned, prepared, and 
carried out the program of activities for the boys’ 
first week at the Village. This included the sched- 
uling of daily visits to the various departments, 
leisure time activities, etc. 

As the interpreter of Village policies and prac- 
tices, it was his reponsibility to acquaint the boys 
with the different practices at the Village, such 
as the money management plan, smoking rules, 
the pass system, and the vacation arrangement. 

In addition, upon advice from the Child Guid- 
ance Clinic, he saw to it that the youngsters were 
seen by the proper persons as required or as in- 
dicated by their needs: the psychiatrist, the 
psychologist, the caseworker. Through reports and 
conferences he tried to provide observational 
material which would help the staff to strengthen 
their relationships with the boy and to plan his 
program. 


Orientation Program at the Reception Center 


Where should the orientation program be con- 
ducted? Currently, there are two schools of 
thought on this question. Some institutions place 
new boys temporarily at a reception center. Others 
assign boys directly to the regular cottage. Only 
the latter, which was practiced at the time at 
Children’s Village, will be discussed in this paper. 

Before the boy arrived, a caseworker was as- 
signed to him and cottage placement was arrang- 
ed. The cottage parents were informed by the case 
worker about the boy at least 2 days prior to his 
arrival. The boy was assigned directly to the regu- 
lar cottage. There were some disadvantages to 
this. Deciding the cottage placement before the 
boy’s arrival did not always work out well. When 
this happened, a change was effected as soon as 
possible. Sometimes changes were made as soon as 
the boy arrived in order to spare him the unneces- 
sary experience of adjusting to a cottage from 
which he might soon be withdrawn. On the other 
hand, placing the boy at the regular cottage intro- 
duced him immediately to the reality of life as it 
was lived in his new environment. The boy was 
able to observe or participate in the cottage rou- 
tine, although for the first week he reported to 
the Orientation Group instead of going to school, 
shop, or other regular activity. The cottage staff 
was instructed to give the boy as much support as 
possible, especially at the beginning. The emphasis 
was not on making the youngster conform to the 
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cottage program but on knowing the boy as he 
really was and helping to make his adjustment to 
the Village as comfortable as possible. 

As far as membership was concerned, the 
Orientation Group was unique. All new boys, re- 
gardless of age or size, automatically became mem- 
bers of the group during their first week at the 
Village. For diagnostic purposes, this was of con- 
siderable value. The composition of the group en- 
abled the worker to observe the pattern in the 
formation of subgroups and to witness how boys 
related to smaller boys and to larger boys in the 
expected demonstration of sibling rivalries. 

An average of 10 boys was admitted weekly to 
the Village. The case histories and other materials 
from the referring agencies and the reports from 
the Village intake committee were available to 
all the professional staff. The Orientation worker 
read these in order to know what to expect of the 
boys regarding their skills and interests and their 
strengths and weaknesses, and in order to be 
better able to make pertinent observations while 
the boys were in the group. 

From the day they arrived the boys were in- 
formed that they would be in the group for only 
a limited period. This seemed necessary. It was 
beneficial for the orientation worker to make it 
easier for the boys to establish a relationship 
with other staff members. This was especially 
true of the cottage personnel with whom they 
would be in daily contact and the social casework- 
ers with whom they would be establishing a more 
intensive therapeutic relationship. The worker had 
to help the boys make good use of the various 
experts provided for the youngsters by the institu- 
tion. This was important because superficial de- 
pendency became the normal trend during the 
first week at the Village when the daily routine 
for new boys was determined for them largely 
by one person. This inevitable termination of the 
orientation period, if not made known to the 
youngsters from the outset, might be to them 
another proof that the interest shown them by an 
adult, even for a brief period, was not real. Many 
times, toward the end of the orientation period, 
the knowledge that the worker would no longer 
be seeing them revived in the boys a fear of 
separation. The worker reassured the boys that 
even if they would not be coming regularly to 
him they could see him daily around the campus. 
It was, therefore, not uncommon that in the next 
few days or weeks the boys actually sought the 
orientation worker and his new group and found 


security in an extension of the earlier relationship 
until such time other relationships had been 
strengthened. 


Anxieties and Concerns of Newly Received Boys 


The Orientation Group began on Monday. The 
group worker met the boys and began to establish 
an informal relationship with each boy. He tried 
to be passive or active, depending on what role 
was demanded of him, but always he tried to be 
accepting, nonpossessive, and nonjudgmental, 
Most of the boys had mixed feelings of anxiety, 
suspicion, insecurity, defiance, and fear. Some hid 
behind a shield of toughness and open aggression; 
some repressed all real feeling; some regressed, 
and others assumed a “measuring” attitude. Some 
boys had been well prepared for the new place- 
ment, and some just pretended to know everything 
about the place. Others were frightened, regard- 
less of their preparation for placement. In working 
with the group, the worker made use of the basic 
precept: start where the members and the group 
are and let them proceed at their own pace. 

On the way to the Village the boys usually be- 
gan talking about what they thought the institu- 
tion would be like. Generally, their concept was 
a modification of a prison. For example, on the 
way to the Village a 13-year-old boy was telling 
the others that the Village would be a tall build- 
ing with a pointed roof and bars on the windows. 
As he spoke, he illustrated his visualization with 
motions of his hands evoking a comment from 
another boy that he seemed to be describing a 
“bird cage.” 

For some boys the trip to the Village seemed an 
exciting new adventure. A youngster who had 
wanted so much to be removed from his preceding 
placement discussed animatedly how he would en- 
joy his new life at the Village. He enjoyed every- 
thing that he saw on the way. However, as the 
familiar sights of New York City began to recede 
he became listless. “Good-bye, New York,” he 
murmured repeatedly and then remained silent 
for the rest of the trip. 

The fears and anxieties were intensified upon 
arrival at the Village. A barrage of questions 
was often hurled at the worker at this time: Are 
there snakes here? (A question frequently asked 
by boys from the city) ; Do they give you snacks 
before going to bed? When do I get to visit my 
folks? What does a boy have to do to be allowed 
to go home for weekends or vacations? How long 
do I stay here? 
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The majority of the boys felt that they were 
sent to the Village “because I was bad” “because 
the judge sentenced me here for 2 years,” etc. 

M. said he didn’t think he’d like it at the Village be- 
cause all the boys here were bad. P. pointed out that “We 
are bad, too, that’s the reason why we are here.” J. 
nodded in agreement. H. stated with finality that no one 
had to tell them that because they all knew they did 
something bad, and that was why they were sent to the 
Village. 

The boys’ clothes were taken to the clothing 
department for marking and inventory. This was 
usually an incident filled with negative reactions. 
The boys found it difficult to understand why their 
last link with the outside world was being taken 
away from them. 

When the boys were about to be taken to their 
cottages, there was a great deal of speculation: 
Where will I sleep? Will I like the other boys? Are 
the cottage parents strict? Do they beat up boys 
when they are bad? They wanted to be taken to 
the cottages, but as the time approached they tried 
their best to postpone it by asking to go to the 
bathroom, asking more questions, hanging on to a 
comic book or a puzzle, or walking as slowly as 
possible. 

Conducting a tour of the 279-acre campus pro- 
vided an excellent first-day program. This satis- 
fied the boys’ curiosity about the new place. Seeing 
the layout of the buildings helped relieve some of 
the anxieties connected with coming to a strange 
place and corrected some wrong preconceptions 
about the institution. 

The rest of the week was planned. The morning 
hours were usually set aside for a specific pro- 
gram: Tuesday—physical and medical checkup 
at the hospital; Wednesday—tour of the voca- 
tional shops and interviews with a representative 
of the education office; Thursday—visit to the 
physical education department; Friday—appoint- 
ment with the dentist; and Saturday—visit with 
Village chaplains. The afternoons were devoted to 
individual caseworker interviews, orientation ses- 
sions on Village practices, group discussion meet- 
ings, and free or organized activities. 

Each of these events took place within a short 
period. What required more time was the prepar- 
ation of the boys for these activities. The gaps 
between the scheduled events or what Bettelheim 
calls “in-between times,”! demanded more of the 


worker’s skill and patience as he was bombarded 


‘Bruno Bettelheim,Love Is Not Enough. Glencoe, Ill.: The Free 
8, 1950. Pp. 115-132. 
* “Contaged” is a word which has gained accepted usage after Fritz 
Redl introduced the phenomenon called “behavioral contagion.” 
Wilson A ead, “Group Work in a Diagnostic Agency,” The 
p, June 1954, p. 19. 
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with a never-ending series of questions, or sub- 
jected to a great deal of resistance. For example, 
the visit to the hospital was a frightening experi- 
ence. Many times the boys refused to go. Some 
claimed they just had an examination before they 
came to the Village, others were genuinely scared, 
many were just “contaged’’ by the others. The 
blood test “needle” was the most dreaded part of 
the hospital visit. Again and again it had to be 
explained that this was something everyone had to 
undergo. Sometimes the workers arranged to post- 
pone a checkup until such time the boy was more 
receptive to the idea. Based on this consideration 
the doctor agreed to give the “needle” at a later 
time when the child had been better prepared for 
the experience. 

Wednesday mornings were usually the time for 
the expression of hostility connected with school: 
Are the teachers mean? I hate school, why do I 
have to go to school here? On Thursdays, the at- 
mosphere was usually full of anticipation and was 
less anxiety-ridden. Getting their own lockers and 
learning their own lock combinations were much 
awaited events. The first dip in the swimming pool 
was looked forward to with eagerness, but some 
boys were afraid others might drown them. Others 
questioned whether it was compulsory to join 
swimming, football, or basketball. Like the visit 
to the hospital, the visit to the dentist was gener- 
ally dreaded. Then on Saturdays many boys ar- 
gued: I haven’t gone to church ever, why should 
I go now? 

The problems enumerated above did not arise 
as scheduled daily. In any day, questions were 
hurled from all directions about everything under ~ 
the sun. In responding to the youngsters the work- 
er’s purpose was to relieve the anxieties inherent 
in these questions. Many times, no matter how 
trivial the question might be, to the insecure 
children it usually had an exaggerated meaning. 
As Wilson A. Head has observed, “Anticipation 
and anxiety are not unusual problems... but in 
disturbed children they may take an exaggerated 
form. Very small incidents are built up to enor- 
mous proportions.’ 

Since frustration tolerance was generally low, 
aggressive and hostile expressions were easily 
aroused. At first the boys felt it was necessary to 
please. They would say they liked it at the Village, 
that everything was nice. However, as they began 
to feel more at home, they become more vocal in 
their real feelings about the institution, and their 
coming to it. They complained about cottages, the 
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cottage parents, the rules and regulations. Fights 
and bickering also occurred more often. 

In the afternoons, the caseworkers interviewed 
the boys individually as often as necessary. The 
boys had varied reactions to caseworkers, as they 
did to the psychiatrist or the psychologist. “Don’t 
tell them anything; they will make your stay long- 
er if they know the truth,” they sometimes cau- 
tioned one another. Those not being interviewed 
remained with the group worker. 

While they were with the worker, the boys were 
free to engage in whatever activities were availa- 
ble but many times the worker had to make sug- 
gestions or initiate an activity. The boys were 
given access to the gymnasium and swimming pool, 
The play grounds served as ideal areas, particul- 
arly for those requiring a lot of motor release. 
The wooded areas were utilized for hikes when 
the boys were ready for exposure to a freer kind 
of atmosphere. 


Meeting Places of Orientation Group 


For a permanent meeting place the ground and 
basement floors of a cottage were placed at the 
disposal of the Orientation Group. The place was 
appropriate because some parts of it had a home 
atmosphere which was most important to those 
who reacted strongly against separation from 
home. Other rooms were more of the clubroom 
type. The small size of the rooms facilitated the 
use of proper controls, since experience showed 
that large meeting areas were threatening to in- 
secure and disturbed youngsters. The living room 
was used for watching television; the dining room 
for group orientation and group discussion meet- 
ings; and the kitchen for occasional refreshments. 
The basement was equipped for a playroom and 
for arts and crafts. One area of the basement was 
set aside for tumbling, wrestling, and general 
physical activity which was intended for the re- 
lease of aggressive impulses as well as excessive 
motor energy. 

The arts and crafts room was provided with 
paints, clay, crayons, paper and a few other craft 
materials that were useful for encouraging self- 
expression. It was observed that these were very 
popular not only for the passive, withdrawn child 
but for the aggressive one as well. During the first 
few days many of the boys seemed to want to be 
alone. Activities which were generally considered 
passive provided good media for the expression 
of aggressive drives; e. g., in painting, the selec- 
tion of color, the manner the brush was used, and 


the way paint was applied. For example, a 12-year. 
old Puerto Rican boy who hardly spoke became 
expressive for the first time on his third day while 
painting. He applied the most vividly colored 
paints on the paper with wild and heavy strokes of 
his brush and at the same time made obscene re. 
marks in Spanish at the worker. 

There were a number of table games for all 
kinds of groupings. Books, magazines, and comic 
books were available. The ping-pong room was 
very popular. Another room was stuffed with odds 
and ends for the curious, the mechanically or 
electrically inclined, and the habitual tinker. The 
program was geared to serve the needs of groups 
that were heterogeneous in emotional maturity, 
age, and size. It was made flexible to meet the needs 
of youngsters whose behavior was changing. It 
should be mentioned that due to limited finances 
the place was not ideally equipped. This made 
necessary a dependence on substitutes and on the 
fertile imagination of the boys. However, experi- 
ence showed that a moderately equipped meeting 
place tended to lessen the confusion of the in- 
secure youngsters. 


Start Where the Boy Is 


Short interest spans predominated, often cou- 
pled with hyperactivity. Thus the worker found 
it helpful to resort to the principle of introducing 
activities one at a time to preserve their novelty. 
For example, instead of offering all kinds of ac- 
tivities at all the same time, he concentrated on 
clay one day, paints the next, and so on. However, 
all these were available at all times and the boys 
were not forced to engage in an activity just 
to keep them occupied. The worker tried to keep 
the interest of the group going, but his primary 
concern was to start where the child was and to 
employ the activity that would be of the most value 
to the boy. He used any skill or interest of the 
child in helping him create relationships with 
others in the group. From there it was hoped that 
the youngster’s interests would expand as his 
associations widened. The worker at times had 
to shift activities to prevent an impending uproar. 
At other times he had to maneuver the situation in 
order to draw to himself the hostility that would 
be too severe for the boys to hurl against each 
other. 


Interpreting the Institution to the Boy 


A regular part of the afternoon program was 
the orientation session when the worker inter 


ater: 
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preted the agency, its policy, philosophy and func- 
tion, and its various practices to the boys. He re- 
ceived a close cross-examination: why do we have 
to have passes? If I run away what will happen 
to me? Why do they open and read my letters? 
Many of the boys were so preoccupied with their 
own personal problems that their receptiveness 
to informative discussion, as well as their ability 
to absorb, was at a low ebb. Sometimes the boys 
put the worker in the position of defending as 
well as interpreting Village practices and at the 
same time dealing with a particular behavior 
problem : 
. . . After worker’s explanation, M. proceeded to write 
a letter. When H. discovered what M. was rom H. 
warned him to be careful what to write or the letter 
would not be mailed because all letters were read. J., who 
was busy painting, stopped what he was doing and all 
three boys protested the Village policy on letter writing. 
... Worker agreed that letters were read but advised 
them that this did not mean they could not say what they 
wanted to. ... H. accused worker for siding with the 
cottage parents.... Loud protests were now forthcoming 
from M. and H....H. asked worker if he could write a 
letter and let worker instead of the cottage parents read 
it. Worker told him that the practice was for cotta 
arents to read letters but that if he thought he would 
feel better if worker read it, then that would be all right. 
Immediately he decided to write a letter to his mother. 
... The letter he wrote was exceedingly negative. 
He wrote most of his complaints and ended the letter by 
demanding his mother to take him away from the 
Village. When he handed the letter to worker it was as 
if he had just been able to release all his pent-up emo- 


tion. He was more relaxed when he proceeded playing 
ping-pong with worker. 


Uncovering Deeper Emotional Problems 


Social caseworkers, who have had previous 
experience in group therapy, led discussion 
groups in uncovering deeper emotional problems. 
These groups discussed feelings and conflicts con- 
nected with separation from home and coming to 
the Village and other emotional problems. The 
membership in a group was determined according 
to size, age, social background, initial casework 
interviews, and the group worker’s observation of 
natural groupings. However, in their contacts 
with the orientation worker, the boys usually 
verbalized most of the problems intended for 
Coverage in the discussion groups. When this 
happened, the worker answered questions to allay 
immediate anxieties without attempting to un- 
cover unconscious material. 


Observing Attitudes and Relationships 


One phase of the orientation program which 
has not yet been discussed was the worker’s job 
of calling for the boys at their respective cottages 
at 10:00 a.m. and 1:30 p.m. and returning them 
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one by one at noon and at 4:30 p.m. This was a 
time-consuming job but one which was found to 
be beneficial. This practice gave an opportunity 
for individual attention and an indication of the 
agency’s interest in the boys. Continuous super- 
vision of the boys, and thus control, was made 
possible for the entire day. Another advantage 
was the group worker’s opportunity to hear con- 
versations and to observe the relationships, atti- 
tudes, and undertones taking place as boys were 
added to the group from one cottage to another 
and as the entire group went to the meeting place. 


“Pen Picture” Report of Each Student 
Following Orientation Week 


After the orientation week, the worker made 
a summary of his observations of each boy. He 
wrote a “pen picture” of each student in which 
the following were included: general impression, 
relationship to adults, relationship to other boys in 
the group, attitudes, feelings about the Village, 
and interests and skills. Examples: 


(1) G. is a very infantile-looking, pretty boy who 
acts like a much i child. His general behavior 
is disorganized and uninhibited. He always appears un- 
kempt and untidy. Outwardly, he seems happy; he is 
usually smiling, cheerful and is full of pep min f energy. 
Although his behavior in the group is not specifically 
directed toward the boys or the worker, the effect he 
5 anna is disrupting. He is neither a leader nor a 

ollower. The boys are annoyed ~ his behavior. In a 
paired relationship with another boy, he assumes the 
masochistic role. With the worker he is demonstratively 
affectionate, clinging, and possessive. He says he likes 
the Village very much in spite of the rejecting exper- 
iences he complains about from the other boys in his 
cottage. Swimming seems to be the only sport that inter- 
ests him. Observation indicates an interest in activities 
involving the manipulative use of the hands but in the 
doodling and unrestricted manner of an infant. His 
paintings are characterized by blotting over and smear- 
ing. His color choices fluctuate with significant reg- 
ularity from sad, depressive (e. g. smearing black for 
a short but concentrated period), to vivid and happy 
color combinations. With constant supervision of worker, 
he has been able to concentrate and participate in some 
activities; e. g. monopoly game. 


In this particular case, the reports of the other 
staff members were similar to the above. Within 
a few days arrangements were made for a differ- 
ent placement for the boy. The following is an ex- 


ample of a boy with whom the Village could work 
more competently: 


(2) L. is an attractive-looking boy whose behavior is 
infantile, sometimes disguised by relative blandness. 
He bites his nails. He seems to be very intelligent and 
has a well of information—he likes to discuss books, 
= authors, etc. He speaks French well. In the group 

e mixes well and is liked although there are times when 
the other boys seem to be annoyed by his babyish be- 
havior. He enjoys participating in competitive games 
but he is a poor loser and his frustration tolerance is 


low. He is interested in reading and in many sports, 
especially baseball, boxing, swimming and bicycling. 
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Narcissistic tendency is indicated; e. g. when he is losing 
in ping-pong or pool he says, “I hate myself. . . but 
how can I? I’m so lovable, courageous, handsome, brave, 
kind, goodlooking, etc.” L. is evasive regarding his father 
and seems unable to express any open resentment 
toward the latter. Nevertheless, evidently L. has strong 
negative feelings toward his father as manifested by 
the following incidents: (1) he repeatedly describes 
his mother, Johnny (a friend and family boarder), and 
the group worker in the way he describes himself, but 
he says it is impossible for him to describe his father; 
(2) he dislikes the name Glen (which is similar to that 
of his father’s), and prefers to be known by his middle 
name; (3) he expects and is looking forward to a visit 
from his mother and Johnny but is sure his dad will 
not find time to come; and (4) whenever he discusses 
books or plays (which he seems to enjoy but which 
according to him his dad loves), he suddenly stops and 
declares, “But I’m not doing it here.” With the group 
worker, L’s relationship is marked by “cooing” and at- 
tention demanding. He is very eager to please but he 
finds it difficult to be cooperative because he hates work. 
He says he likes the Village and hopes “I can stay here 
longer than the judge said I could.” 


Use of “Pen Picture” Report in 
Diagnosis and Treatment 


These reports were used at the initial confer- 
ences on new boys in which the reports of the 
impressions and observations of the group worker, 
the cottage parents, the psychiatrist, the psycho- 
logist and the caseworker were correlated. Prelim- 
inary diagnosis was then made and a correspond- 
ing program for the boy outlined: what vocational 
assignment he should have, what class group he 
should enter, whether he needed intensive individ- 
ual casework, psychiatric or group therapy, 
whether he would respond to the program offered 
by the Village or whether he should be sent to 
another type of institution. 


Importance of Clearly Defined 
Institution Controls 


During the orientation period as much per- 
missiveness as possible was allowed in order to 
encourage the revelation of real behavior. At the 
same time, it was frequently necessary to impose 
limitations in order to be consistent with other 
agency disciplines. Limitations also had to be 
imposed so as to avoid confusing the youngsters 
and giving them recourse to playing one staff 
against another. The boys were made aware of 
what controls they could expect from the institu- 
tion and in turn what would be expected of them. 
It has been observed that for children who have 
very little or no controls from within the lack 
of clearly defined limits can be very upsetting.* 
In fact the boys frequently ask for controls: 

4 See Frits Redl and David Wineman, Controle From Within and 


Techniques for the Treatment of the Aggresive Child. Glencoe, IIl.: 
The Free Press, 1952. 


P. was pensive for a while. Then he faced worker 
and suddenly clenching his fists, he emphatically de. 
manded, “Why don’t they put bars on the windows and 
lock the doors?” 

There were some questions regarding the life 
span of each orientation group. The group lasted 
for a week, for the most part. Within that period 
of continuous association with the worker and each 
other, many boys began to identify, relate and 
reveal traces of their real selves, but there were 
some boys for whom this was not sufficient time, 
Those were allowed to continue their membership 
with the incoming group. Ideally, the orientation 
period should be a flexible one. It was well noted 
that some children failed to be properly orientat- 
ed even within a period of months. But for pract- 
cal purposes and to assure the continuous opera- 
tion of the institution, time delineation was in- 
evitable. 

Nothing will be said about where is the best 
place for new students during their first days at 
the institution. This can only be done after all 
methods have been tried and evaluated. At the 
time of writing, a different system had just been 
initiated at Children’s Village. 


Progress During Orientation Program 


It is not fair to claim that actual changes took 
place in the boys after being in the group for a 
relatively short period of time but the beginnings 
of a forward development were sometimes notice- 
able: 


. .. A. hovered around quietly as he had been doing 
in the last three days. Once or twice, he drifted into 
the other room and got hold of the paddle-and-rubber- 
ball-game. Worker approached him and asked if he 
would like to play ping-pong with O. A. whispered that 
he didn’t know how to play. Worker said he would be 
glad to teach him but A. shook his head. Much later 
when worker was playing with B., A. got a ping-pong 
paddle and slowly stationed himself at the corner of 
the table. He made motions as if he were hitting the 
ball whenever it came on the side where he was. Before 
worker had a chance to suggest that A. and worker 
play against B., the latter suggested it. A. suddenly 
ame fearful and started to withdraw. He whispered 
that he didn’t know how. Worker reassured him. A. re- 
sumed his position but remained motionless for a while. 
Suddenly the ball landed near A. and A. hit it. It was 
not a good hit but worker shouted, “very good!” 
started to say something unpleasant but when he heard 
worker, he checked himself. . . . Soon A. was actually 
playing. He began to feel more relaxed and even when 
other boys entered the room, he did not seem to mind. 


The group climate, the attitude of the worker, 
and the help the youngsters concurrently received 
from the other staff members, particularly from 
the caseworkers and the cottage parents, contrib- 
uted toward a positive effect on the boy’s growth. 

From the experience described in this article, 
the orientation group provided a relaxed atmos- 
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phere for anxiety-ridden, insecure youngsters. It 
served as a place for the boys to reveal their pat- 
terns of behavior and to uncover the way they 
related to adults by the way they used the group. 
The boys received more individual attention than 
was possible in the larger cottage group. They 
were able to express hostile feelings openly with- 
out fearing retaliation from the worker. Because 
of the similarity of their backgrounds, and the 
circumstance in which they found themselves, the 
boys were able to establish some empathy with one 
another through an exchange of feelings and a 
sharing of experiences. The group provided sup- 
port to the entire agency’s attempt to increase 
the boy’s self-confidence and diminish their fears 
so that the days ahead at the institution might 
be anticipated with less suspicion and apprehen- 
sion. Hand in hand with participation in the 
orientation group, the placing of the boys directly 
in the regular cottages provided them with a 
realistic orientation to the group-living situation 
existing at the Village. 

The orientation group was not intended for 
children who had been diagnosed as being in need 
of a special type of group experience. It was in- 
tended to give youngsters an experience which 
would pave the way for a meaningful stay at the 
institution. At the same time, it supplemented the 
agency’s tools for diagnosing every new case. 

It is difficult to state how much material should 
be covered during the orientation period. Certainly 
there are policies and practices that the young- 


sters should know about from the beginning, but 
the amount of material offered and the manner 
in which it is presented at one given time should 
depend upon the boy’s individual needs and capa- 
cities. 

At the difficult period of initial adjustment it 
is not enough that the boys be placed under the 
care of a well-meaning, accepting adult. They 
need a professionally trained person who is skilled 
in handling situations arising among boys in 
groups, in detecting emotional problems from the 
way the boys behave and relate to each other or 
to adults, and in recording his observations and 
sharing them with other staff members. He should 
be more than a receptionist, a program director, 
and an interpreter of institutional policies and 
practices. 

Program is important but the person providing 
it must be able to use materials and resort to 
activities that are geared to the boy’s needs and 
which will provide the most value to their emo- 
tional growth in a therapeutic way. This requires 
understanding of the dynamics of basic human 
behavior and personality development as well as 
of the part they play in interpersonal relation- 
ships. 

Lastly, in conducting an orientation program, 
everyone at the institution who has a direct con- 
tact with the new student—the cottage parents, 
the cottage boy’s supervisors, the caseworkers, 
and the orientation worker—should work as a 
team in striving to make his introduction to the 
institution as comfortable as possible. 


Institutions for delinquent youngsters should be staffed with teams 
similar to child guidance clinics. Since the youngsters live in close group 
associations the professional group worker is an essential part of this 
team. For too long a time we have either neglected our institutions for 
delinquents, or we have thought that an hour interview of an expert will 
help the youngsters. Professional services of psychiatrists, psychologists, 
caseworkers are indispensable, but they will be lost if the people who work 
daily and hourly with the boys are not directed toward the basic therapeu- 
tic aim of restoring in the youth a feeling of self-respect and a warmth 


toward other human beings. 


—GISELA KONOPKA 
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What Has Happened to 
‘America’s Worst Prison’”’ 


By REED COZART 
Director, Correction Division, Louisiana Department of Institutions, Baton Rouge* 


The conditions at Angola, the Louisiana State Peni- 
tentiary, have long been a scandal of national as well 
as of regional significance. But by launching a sweep- 
ing reform program under Reed Cozart, the career 
warden who made the federal institution at Seagoville, 
- Texas, one of the three best prisons in the country, 
Louisiana has now joined the other Southern states 
that in the last decade have vigorously attacked abomin- 
able conditions in their prisons. 

But it is not enough to stop treating prisoners as 
caged beasts. Our best federal and state institutions 
have demonstrated that a well-rounded program of re- 
habilitative training for free life pays dividends in 
ex-prisoners who do not return to crime. The prime 
Y essentials for the success of such a ag are fully 
Y qualified personnel and complete freedom from political 


interference. 
AusTIN H. MAcCorRMICK as quoted in 
Collier’s November 22, 1952 

['ainea an article entitled “America’s Worst 

Prison.” This article described the conditions 
existing at the Louisiana State Penitentiary at the 
beginning of a new Governor’s administration in 
1952. The author, Edward W. Stagg, Capital cor- 
respondent for the New Orleans Item and the 
United Press representative in Baton Rouge, had 
served on a committee appointed by former Gov- 
ernor Ear] K. Long to investigate conditions at 
the penitentiary in 1951. The investigation had 
been ordered when it had become known that 31 
or more prisoners had slashed their heel tendons 
as a protest against the conditions existing in the 
penitentiary and the treatment the inmates were 
receiving. 

Prevailing Conditions in 1952 


It was not unusual for riots and other mass 
disturbances to occur in prisons for there has 
been a period of unrest and troubled conditions 
during recent years. In many instances these 
disturbances resulted in property damage and 
lives of prison employees being placed in jeopardy. 
It was unusual, however, for a sizable number of 
prisoners to mutilate themselves as a protest 
against conditions over which they had no control. 


HE NOVEMBER 22, 1952 issue of Collier’s con- 


* Since the preparation of this article, Mr. Cozart has been appoint- 
ed the Pardon Attorney of the Department of Justice. 
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- activities. The work program was largely one of 


+ complete lack of any program for rehabilitation 


The cutting of heel tendons is not likely to prove 
fatal, but there is a certain amount of risk in- 
volved. There is a possibility of permanent damage 
and disability. Surgery, hospitalization, and care- 
ful treatment are necessary. There is the likeli- 
hood that the leg involved will be weakened for 
life. It would appear then that when people resort 
to such means to call attention to prevailing con- 
ditions, such conditions must be bad and the pris- 
oner must be desperate. 

The committee which was composed of lawyers, 
judges, business leaders, newspaper and radio 
representatives, and others found very shocking 
conditions. They reported poor living and working 
conditions, floggings, brutality, poorly prepared 
food, absence of any classification program, the 


ort 


—no education, library, recreation, or sparetime 


hand work on the 18,000-acre cotton and sugar 
plantation located in the bend of the Mississippi 
River at Angola some 65 miles north of the State 
Capital. 

The penitentiary was a series of camps situated 
about 2 miles apart. The buildings were 2-story 
barrack-type structures. Some were constructed 
of wood while others were made of brick and wood. 
All were old and worn-out, delapidated, unsani- 
tary, and unsafe for human habitation according 
to the report of the State fire marshal. The first 
floor of each building contained the kitchen, dining 
room, and so-called recreation room. The latter 
had no furnishings except crude dice tables. The 
upper floor was used as a dormitory and cor 
tained nothing but double-and  triple-decked 
bunks, side by side and end to end. The small 
dormitories were built for 75 men and were hous- 
ing from 250 to 300 prisoners. A large camp had 
capacity of 200 and housed over 600. There were 
four toilets and four showers for each dormitory. 
The beds had no sheets but were covered with 
ragged dirty blankets. In such filthy, ill-lighted, 
overcrowded conditions gambling, sex deviations, 
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fighting, knifings, homebrew drinking flourished. 
No paid personnel supervised the interior of these 
buildings. 

The inmates were dressed in black and white 
striped, ill-fitting uniforms and there was no ad- 
equate laundry. The men worked in the fields 
from daylight until dark and were guarded by 
‘prisoner trusty guards. The field foreman, or 
“boss,” sat on a horse a little distance away while 
“line pushers,” other trusty prisoners, stayed up 
near the “line” and made sure each man did his 
day’s work and reported any laggards or recal- 
citrants to the “boss.” This meant they had the 
men at their mercy and were hated and detested 
by the other prisoners. The guards and the line 
pushers lived separate and apart from the pris- 
oners in better conditions. They had more privi- 
leges and their lot was not too bad—if they could 
enjoy misusing their fellowman. 


An Aroused Public Demands Reform 


When the report disclosing these conditions 
was made public by the committee, the people were 
aroused. In the gubernatorial campaign that year, 
all candidates promised to do something about 
these conditions. Some of them stated they would 
seek guidance and assistance from outside the 
state. The winner was Robert F. Kennon, a former 
supreme court judge. He was one of those who 
promised to seek outside help. 

Before assuming office, Governor Kennon con- 
“tacted James V. Bennett, director of the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons, and asked that he make avail- 
able to Louisiana the services of someone in the 
federal service to survey the situation and to re- 
commend the best way to correct it. The writer, 
then warden of the Federal Correctional Ifstitu- 
tion at Seagoville, Texas, was detailed to this 
assignment and reported to the Governor on the 
day following his inauguration. Conditions were 
found in May 1952 to be much the same as the 
committee found them in 1951. In fact, there were 
riots, sit-down strikes, and disturbances at the 
various camps, making it necessary to call in State 
troopers to help restore and maintain order. 

The new Governor gave the writer and those 
associated with him a free hand in the manage- 
ment of the penitentiary and removed it com- 
ipletely from politics. Under new legislation that 
was later submitted to the people as a constitution- 
al amendment and adopted, the penitentiary was 
removed from control of the Governor and placed 
under the newly created Department of Institu- 


33 
tions. Also a constitutional amendment providing 
for state employees to be selected on a nonpoliti- 
cal basis and placed under the jurisdiction of a 
statewide civil service system was adopted by the 
people. This meant that any changes to be made 
at the penitentiary in the way of personnel and 
program could be permanent. 

There were many necessary changes to be made. 
In the first place, the penitentiary, like many other 
prisons, had been operated on the theory the 
prisoners had been sent there to do hard labor; 
and to be punished. The people did not necessarily 
believe that such a philosophy should motivate 
the personnel, but they had been very apathetic 
and did not know about the conditions in their 
institutions. Many of the personnel at the peniten- 
tiary had been indoctrinated into a philosphy of 
toughness, brutality, and repression. They had no 
prior training and experience in dealing with 
maladjusted people. Many of the employees were 
illiterate and many were in poor physical con- 
dition. So the new administration had an oppor- 
tunity to do something about personnel and phi- 
losophy at the same time. 

There were some potentially competent person- 
nel on duty and their years of experience there 
were worth something. All employees were sub-\ 
jected to educational and mental tests and physi-— 
cal examinations even before civil service came 
into existence. Those who could comply with basic | 
requirements were retained. Those who could not 
qualify were retired or discharged. It was made 
known to all employees retained and the new ones 
employed that hereafter corporal punishment and 
brutality in all forms were things of the past; that 
the prisoners must have decent living and working 
conditions; that they must be treated as people; 
that no coddling and pampering would be per- 
mitted; and that all phases of the institution 
would be put on a business-like basis. Most of the 
employees fell into line and cooperated whole- 
heartedly. There were some who entered into the 
new regime with their fingers crossed, gave only 
lip service to a new philosophy, and began their 
wait for the next administration to go back to the 
old attitudes toward prisoners and the old ways 
of treating them. It is unlikely that the people, 
the press, the radio, and the prisoners themselves 
will ever permit that to happen again, however. 

On his first trip to the penitentiary Governor 
Kennon sounded the keynote of the new prison 
philosophy and administration. In a talk to the 
prisoners and the press he said that the men and 
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women housed there had been placed there by the 
State against their wills because they had violated 
society’s rules. He further stated that while they 
were being kept there they must have an oppor- 
y tunity to improve themselves and prepare them- 
selves to return to society as citizens of the State. 
He emphasized the need for training in occupa- 
tions, in citizenship, living in society, and said 
the State owed them an obligation to release them 
after a show of improvement—and not worse than 
when they were received. This is not new thinking 
but never before had there been an opportunity 
such as this to put that type of thinking into 
operation in the Louisiana Penitentiary. Thus a 


different philosophy was put into actual practice 
there. 


i 


Career Service Personnel Are Appointed 


Although there were some good prospects among 
the employees, there were in fact entirely too few 
employees. The staff was only a skeleton one. 
There was a warden, a deputy warden, prison 
physician, a business manager, two chaplains, a 
farm manager, some field foremen, and a few 


security officers. It was necessary to recruit key .. 


personnel and additional security officers author- 
ized by the legislature. High standards of recruit- 
\ment were set up even before civil service became 


effective. A new warden, a personnel training \demonstrated at minimum security institutions 
| that no more than 15 to 20 percent of prisoners 


officer and a chief security officer were brought in 
from the federal service. 

Selected locally, however, were a classification 
director and assistants, a steward and assistants, 
an educational and training director and staff, a 
recreational officer, a superintendent of industries, 
a construction and maintenance supervisor, two 
assistant farm managers—one for livestock oper- 
ations and the other for crop raising—a part- 
time psychiatrist, and some field and factory fore- 
men. Several had master’s degrees in their fields. 
All had special qualifications. The pay provided 
is above the national average for prison em- 
ployees. As a result Louisiana now has a career 
prison service and soon will take its place among 
the better prison systems in the country. 

The fact must not be overlooked that the im- 
provements started had the support of the public, 
and all agencies of the government accepted oppor- 
tunities to give leadership to this reform program. 
The Legislature has provided all the funds re- 
quested for building a new penitentiary, a youth- 
ful offender’s institution, and a women’s unit for 
personnel and for operation expenses. All depart- 
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ment heads, whether elected or appointed, have 
been of assistance. The press and radio have given 
wonderful support. It has been a fine demonstra. 
tion of what can be accomplished when all work 
together for a common purpose and goal. 


A Physical Plant To Fit the Program 


Much can be said about the new physical plant, 
Since it is such a distinct departure from the 
traditional prison of the past, a rather complete 
description and explanation will be made of it 
here. A physical plant is very important, and 
should have some relation to the philosophy and 
objectives behind the management of the prison. 
Normally in the past, prison management has 
placed the emphasis on custody and security, 
Although there has been talk of the rehabilitative 
objectives and there have been instances of good 
programs, for the most part much has been given 
over to mere lip service rather than to actual re- 
habilitation. Most prisons have been of the fort- 
ress or bastille type—so foreboding in appearance 
that real rehabilitation opportunities were sadly 
lacking. 

So, with the realization that Louisiana not only 
needed a new physical plant, but also a program 
designed for rehabilitation of its offenders, it was 
decided to plan both simultaneously. It has been 


generally need close or maximum supervision, and 
approximately 40 to 60 percent are suitable for 
minimum custody. Consequently, no thought was 
given to building the traditional walled-type peni- 
tentiary. It was originally planned to build a 300- 
man close custody prison and two separate insti- 
tutions for the medium and minimum custody 
prisoners in addition to a small reformatory for 
youthful offenders and a women’s unit. 
A central penitentiary.—In order to eliminate 
duplication of construction costs for administra- 
tion buildings, dining halls, schools, and chapels 
it was finally decided to build a central penitenti- 
ary with one administrative facility, one school, 
one kitchen, one visiting building, one boiler 
house, etc. However, there would be three separ- 
ate but connected housing facilities to take care 
of the separate custodial classifications of prisot- 
ers. This would also mean a considerable saving 
in operating costs, particularly in personnel. 
The architects did considerable research into 
conventional prison planning, consulted with Mr. 
Bennett and Senior Architect Robert D. Barnes 
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Ps MINIMUM CUSTODY HOUSING ) 


Perspective of the Louisiana State Penitentiary at Angola 


of the Federal Bureau of Prisons and adapted 
the suggestions they received to their own con- 
cepts of contemporary architectural planning for 
a semitropical climate. What resulted is distinctive 
from three standpoints. The design is different so 
far as prison construction is concerned. The 
method of construction, the lift slab process, is a 
recent innovation. The per capita cost is sub- 
stantially lower than prison construction of recent 
years. The architects have made an amazingly 
effective and economical use of concrete, steel, and 
glass. 

Costs of the prison.—The entire new prison, in- 
cluding 60 personnel houses, will cost $8 million. 
This represents something less than $3,500 per 
inmate as against from $8,000 to $20,000 per man 
in some of the most recent prison construction. 

The new structure does not give the appearance 
of being custodially adequate, but it is generally 
agreed that personnel are responsible for about 
95 percent of security in prisons. It is believed 
that these buildings will be adequate and escapes 
will be due to the failure of officers in the sur- 
rounding towers to be alert and the supervisory 
officer’s being inattentive to their duties. 

Type of construction—The appearance of the 
hew institution is pleasing and suprisingly not at 
all like a prison. Pastel shades are used through- 
out. The buildings are well spaced and connected 


with covered walks usable in all types of weather. 
All buildings are 3 feet above the ground with 
heating ducts and other utilities under the floor, 
eliminating tunnels, trenches, etc. The ducts and 
utilities are enclosed and protected by a con- 
crete block wall. All buildings have a 4-foot 
overhang, both roof and floor, giving protection 
from rain and sun and affording an opportunity 
for supervision of the dormitories from outside 
the buildings. A horizonal-louvered detention type 
steel sash window from just above the floor level 
to the ceiling gives adequate natural lighting and 
100 percent ventilation. The ends of all buildings 
are constructed of concrete blocks made at the 
prison block factory. 


One of the two 2-story maximum-custody cellhouse build- 
ings, shewing horizontal-louvered detention-type steel 
windows giving 100 percent ventilation. The ceiling-high 
windows provide the prisoners with adequate lighting 
and a full view of the outdoors. Each building has 120 
single inside cells. 
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Housing facilities —All dormitory buildings are 
1-story structures in cloverleaf or H shape, with 
four separate dormitories each housing 60 men. 
Each has its separate toilet, bathing, and dayroom 
facilities. The eight dormitory buildings provide 
facilities for 1,000 medium custody and 1,000 min- 
imum custody prisoners. . 

Four of these buildings make up the section for 
medium security men. They are aligned in a row 
and are connected by the covered walks. They are 
enclosed by a stockade-type fence. 

Four identical buildings are situated outside 
this enclosure in a Y shape for minimum custody 
men. Covered walks also connect them and join 
the walk from the medium custody unit in front 
of the central dining halls. 

In an enclosure made by a double fence are two 
cell block buildings which are two stories in height. 
Space is provided for an additional building, if 
needed. Each has a capacity of 120 men, and these 
buildings comprise the close or maximum custody 
unit. Also in this enclosure is the secondary ad- 
ministration building which houses the control 
center, the library, the school, and offices. All of 
these buildings are situated in front of the dining 
rooms and are connected with covered walks. This 
area is entered through a building that will serve 
as a visiting room and employee’s lounge and 
locker room. 

Administration building.—In front of the new 
institution is a small air conditioned administra- 
tion building for the warden’s office, interview 
rooms, business office, post office, and a large con- 
ference room. 

Kitchen and dining halls —A large, modern 
well-equipped kitchen is connected with and serves 
two well-lighted, well-ventilated and spacious din- 
ing halls. They are radiant heated. They are be- 
tween the two large housing sections and each 
one serves a section. The dining halls seat 1,000 


The two dining halls, each with a capacity of 1,000, are separated by a fire wall. 


men each, at tables for 12 men facing each other— 
6 on each side—and have arched ceilings unsup. 
ported by columns. A supporting wall separates 
the dining rooms. The bases of the arches are 
anchored to each other by large underground 
cables. These dining rooms will also serve as 
auditoriums for movies, and assemblies. 


Both the medium custody unit and the minimun § 


custody section are provided with a building to 
house barber shops, commissary sales rooms, and 
hobby shops. 

Hospital and receiving building.—At the en- 
trance to the penitentiary reservation and 1 
miles distant from the new prison is a combination 
hospital and receiving building constructed during 
a prior administration. Here all new commitments 
will be received and screened before admittance to 
the new penitentiary or the new reformatory. 

Facilities for women.—At the present time 
there are about 100 women prisoners at Angola, 
New facilities at one of the camps about 3 miles 
from the new penitentiary are being constructed 
for them. Provision for a population of from 150 
to 200 will be made. Should negotiation with 
neighboring states to build a regional women’s 
institution be successful, these new facilities will 
be converted into an honor camp or prerelease 
unit for men. 

Facilities for shops.—Behind the medium cus- 
tody section of the new prison is a fenced-in area 
for industrial shops. At other sites on the reser- 
vation are two industrial areas—one for a sugar 
mill and one for a modern meatpacking and pro- 
cessing plant and a soap factory. 

All of the new buildings were constructed by 
use of the lift slab process. The floors are poured 
on the ground, covered with a coat of paraffin wax, 
and then the roofs are poured on them. Both 
floors and roofs are lifted on supporting columns 
and welded in place. Light aggregate is used in 
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The dining hall to the left is 


for medium- and maximum-custody prisoners who enter the hall from their own fenced-in compound. 
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the concrete. The walls and partitions are then 
constructed. They are not load-bearing. This type 
of construction eliminates the necessity for form- 
ing and is ideally suited to construction by unskill- 
ed prison labor. Much of the work was done by 
inmate labor. 

We must not overlook the fact that there are 
82 separate dormitories in the new penitentiary 
that will provide opportunities for segregation of 
the inmates into homogeneous groups, and that 
all youthful lesser offenders will be removed from 
the penitentiary and transferred to a new separate 
institution a great distance away. 
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Farm and Industrial Operations 


The program has been reorganized in its en- 
tirety. As a matter of interest, other than a farm 
‘work program and a leisure tag plant operation, 
there was virtually no program in existence in 
early 1952. 

The operation of the farm is and will continue 
ho be the principal part of the work program. The 
operations have been completely reorganized and 
departmentalized. There is a modern dairy, a beef 
and pork division, and a division given over to 
raising food for the inmates, for other institutions 
and feed for the livestock. The State Department 
of Institutions has in its juvenile training schools, 
mental hospitals, tuberculosis hospital, and Char- 
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One of the covered walkways connecting all buildings. To the left is one of eight dormitory buildings, each 
containing four dormitories with single beds for 60 prisoners. The eight buildings provide facilities for 1,000 
medium-custody and 1,000 minimum-custody prisoners. 


ity hospital more than 12,000 wards. The large 
Charity hospitals at New Orleans and Shreveport, 
as well as all state colleges, are eligible to purchase 
food and meat from the penitentiary. The farm 
will therefore have to furnish large quantities of 
vegetables and meats to the cannery and the mod- 
ern meatpacking plant to be processed for these 
institutions. The large amount of fertile land and 
available year-round irrigation facilities make 
this possible. 

_ All operations have now been modernized. The 
work is being done by mechanical equipment when 
practical in order to release more men to indust- 
rial work and give better opportunities for train- 
ing in modern farm practices. 

At the beginning of the administration the 
cattle and swine were found to be heavily infect- 
ed—about 50 percent—with Bangs disease and 
there was only a 65 percent calf crop in the beef 
herd. By inaugurating, with the cooperation of 
the Department of Agriculture and Louisiana 
State University, a program of testing and vacci- 
nation, the disease has now been eliminated from 
the dairy and swine herds. Within another year 
or two, the beef herd will be entirely free of 
disease. The calf crop has been increased to 86 
percent and the beef herd doubled in size. The 
penitentiary now possesses a certified Holstein 
and Guernsey dairy herd and one of the best 
commerical cattle herds in the State. 


‘ 
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Since approximately two-thirds of the 3,000 
prisoners are from urban areas of the State, it 
would not be realistic to assign them all to farm 
work. This means that the industrial and shop 
operations have been enlarged substantially. In 
addition to the cannery, the sugar mill, and the 
meat processing plant previously mentioned, the 
penitentiary now has a sheet metal plant that 
makes all automobile license tags, road signs, 


beds, lockers, and other metal products; a soap / 


factory; a mattress factory; a garment factory ; 
a broom and mop plant; and a cement block plant. 
Other shops designed to produce goods for sale to 


_ state institutions will also be installed. These 
facilities offer excellent training opportunities to 


the prisoners who will be released to cities and 
towns. The revenue from sale of the products 


lifts part of the burden of costs from the shoul- 


ders of the taxpayer. 


Other Innovations 


All new commitments to the penitentiary receive 
complete physical examinations, mental, aptitude, 
and educational tests, and are assigned to employ- 
ment by the classification committee in keeping 
with their abilities, their future needs, and insti- 
tutional needs. Vocational and trade training 
classes are being organized according to standards 
set up by the State Department of Education and 
the Bureau of Apprenticeship of the United States 
Department of Labor, and the State Labor De- 
partment. 

The penitentiary now has a modern library. 
Day classes are now available to all illiterates and 
night classes for all others who wish to improve 
their educational status. 

A full-time recreational director plans and 
supervises a program of activities for the day- 
rooms, for the outdoor athletic fields, and pro- 
vides radio, television, and movie programs. 

All food is now planned, prepared, and served 
under supervision of personnel trained and experi- 
enced in the culinary arts. 

The use of striped clothing and trusty guards 
has been eliminated. 

Corporal punishment in all forms has been dis- 
carded. A disciplinary board now investigates and 
handles all matters of discipline. The principal 
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| means of enforcing institutional rules now is by 
deprivation of privileges and by use of segregation 
and isolation in serious cases. 
There are full-time chaplains for the Catholic 
faith and for the Protestants. The regular reli. 
gious programs are augmented by frequent visits 
from the Gideon Society, Volunteers of America, 
Salvation Army, various brotherhoods, and visit- 
ing ministers. 
“Through cooperation with the State Labor Com. 
mission and the parole authorities, all prisoners 
needing assistance in obtaining employment upon 
release are now interviewed and assisted by repre- 
sentatives of the State Employment Service. And 
there are quarterly meetings for prospective re. 
leasees when the men soon to be released receive 

- instructions and suggestions as to how they can 
best meet the problem that will follow. 


In summary, we can say that the Louisiana 
State Penitentiary is operated now by trained 
personnel selected by nonpolitical considerations 
and motivated by a new philosophy of humane 
treatment. It has a new physical plant designed 
in accordance with a philosophy of rehabilitation. 
Its program has been redeveloped and includes a 
full work program of farming and _ industrial 
operations, and emphasis on vocational and trade 
training, religious activities, supervised leisure- 
time activities—athletics, movies, radio, televi- 
sion, hobby shops, library, and school—adequate 
medical and psychiatric facilities, and the making 
of a prerelease preparation program. 

The public is encouraged to assist in the pro- 
gram in order that some of the normal relation- 
ships of community living can be experienced in 
the prison community. Service clubs, chambers 
of commerce, religious organizations, and others 
visit the prison constantly and are given oppor- 
tunities to participate in the program. They can 
contribute much to a social adjustment program. 

The State of Louisiana now has one of the 
most modern prison structures in the country and 
has established a correctional program that is in 
keeping with the best prison practice of the day. 
The success of the State’s prison program, how- 
ever, will depend in large measure on the qualif- 
cations of the personnel it selects to administer its 
prison and its prison program. 


The Geneva Conference on Crime: Its 
Significance for American Penology 


By WILLIAM P. ROGERS 
Deputy Attorney General of the United States 


this 85th annual meeting of the Congress of 

Correction. Your organization is one of exten- 
sive tradition in aiding the wayward and preserv- 
ing human values, and one of significant accom- 
plishment in the field of practical institutional ad- 
ministration as well. 

My acquaintance with prisons and with the 
members of your organization has been a brief 
one, but it has been pleasant and challenging. As a 
lawyer I, of course, heretofore looked upon prisons 
mostly as instrumentalities for deterring crime 
and for executing faithfully the sentences of the 
courts. But in my capacity as Deputy Attorney 
General, with close relationship to the Bureau of 
Prisons, I have come to comprehend how much 
broader is their mission. 

I have learned the importance of finding ways 
of reforming offenders from a number of visits I 
have made to federal prisons. I have also become 
acquainted with some of the problems of prison 
management with which you must cope. I have 
even absorbed some of the fundamentals of what 
you call classification and the importance of unre- 
mitting effort to find ways to adjust the prisoner 
to the institution and help him to help himself. 

This rather brief experience, however, would 
not justify my taking the time of experts such as 
you to expound on the many problems you face. 
Your program committee, however, thought that 
my experience as chairman of the United States 
delegation to the United Nations Conference on 
the Prevention of Crime and the Treatment of 
Offenders would interest you. Perhaps, also, some 
of the thoughts that have occurred to me for 
future constructive action with regard to prisons, 
crime prevention, and delinquency may be worthy 
of your consideration. 


I: WAS GOOD OF YOU to ask me to participate in 


Sixty-six Countries Represented 


Our Geneva conference on crime hardly ap- 
proached in significance the many other confer- 


7 An address delivered before the American Congress of Correction, 
Des Moines, Iowa, September 27-80, 1955. 


ences held there which have so profoundly affected 
the peace of the world. It was nevertheless tremen- 
dously important because it dealt primarily with 
the baffling problems of maintaining an orderly 
and law-abiding society, and with the vastly com- 
plicated subject of human behavior, as well. Under 
the auspices of the United Nations, upwards of 
560 delegates were brought from some 66 different 
countries. There were ministers and deputy minis- 
ters of justice, judges, lawyers, prison administra- 
tors, experts in juvenile delinquency, psychiatrists, 
doctors, and religious leaders. It was truly an as- 
semblage of serious and thoughtful people anxious 
to interchange ideas and get inspiration and drive 
from the conference. 

The American delegation, of which your Presi- 
dent and General Secretary were important and 
able members, was one of which I believe the 
United States can be proud. The members made 
important contributions to each of the sections 
into which the Congress was divided. Also, your 
former President, Mr. Sanford Bates, made an 
inspiring speech, on modern trends in correctional 
methods in the United States. 

Following the opening session, when the officers 


of the Congress were selected and appropriate - 


greetings exchanged, the Congress was divided in- 
to five sections: Standard Minimum Rules for the 
Treatment of Prisoners; Open Institutions; Prison 
Labor; Personnel; and Juvenile Delinquency. Each 
section discussed in detail the written proposals 
of the Secretary General of the United Nations. 
For instance, the section on standard minimum 
rules, a draft of rules was available to each partic- 
ipant. As a matter of fact, they had been initially 
drafted, I understand, by the old International 
Penal and Penitentiary Commission, which was 
the forerunner of the United Nations Conference. 
These rules set up certain guiding principles for 
the administration of prisons along lines which 
are generally familiar to you. One of the rules, 
for example, prohibited corporal punishment; 
another provided that every prisoner was entitled 
as a matter of right to visits from his lawyer and 
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family; still another stipulated that the prisoner 
must be given access to a representative of his 
religious faith. There were others dealing with 
every phase of prison administration. In due 
course they will, I think, be transmitted to the 
administrator of every penal and correctional in- 
stitution in the United States with the request that 
he comment on them and indicate the extent to 
which he will be able to comply with them. Mr. 
Bennett was chairman of this section and can tell 
you more of the details. I understand from him 
that if they can ever be made effective throughout 
the world it will be a tremendous triumph for 
humanizing prison and correctional methods. 


Importance of Constructive Employment 
for Prisoners 


The section on prison labor devoted its attention 
to drafting a statement on the importance of pro- 
viding for constructive employment for prisoners, 
reiterated the basic right of every prisoner to full 
employment, and outlined the methods which 
should be followed in the development of the work 
program. Your secretary, Mr. E. R. Cass, was 
largely responsible for reversing the recommenda- 
tion of the section that the Congress go on record 
as approving what we would call the contract 
labor system as the preferred method of prison 
employment. He succeeded by a narrow margin in 
getting the Congress to express its preference for 
the state-use system and to support the view that 
only when sound reasons exist should private em- 
ployers be permitted to engage the service of pris- 
oners, and then only under such conditions that the 
prisoner could not be exploited or the interests of 
private industry and free labor be adversely 
affected. 


Difficulties in Agreement as to What 
Constitutes Delinquency 


The section that was most largely attended and 
took up most of the work of the Conference was 
the one on juvenile delinquency. This section ran 
into a sort of roadblock at the very outset because 
of the difficulty of agreeing on what constitutes 
juvenile delinquency. Most of the countries abroad 
consider a child to be a juvenile delinquent only 
when he violates some portion of the penal code, 
whereas, as you know, in our country and some 
others, a juvenile delinquent can be one who is 
merely a truant or incorrigible or beyond the con- 
trol of his parents. After that problem was com- 
promised, there was a lively and interesting debate 
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on the causes of juvenile delinquency and the 
measures that should be taken to cope with it. The 
final report of the section you will find very in- 
teresting, and it will be available from the Social 
Defense Section of the United Nations as soon as 
the proceedings are printed. 

All of these discussions were important and in- 
teresting, and I am sure that the conclusions of the 
meeting will be most helpful to all of you. But the 
thing that was most impressive was the almost 
universal atmosphere of good will, eagerness to 
learn, and the spirit of cooperation which per- 
vaded the entire conference. This attitutde of un- 
derstanding was a revelation to the American 
delegation, some of whom had apparently gone to 
the conference anticipating some manifestations 
of jealousy or of animosity between one group and 
another. We could see no evidence of this at all. As 
a matter of fact, the situation was quite the op- 
posite. There were a number of social occasions 
when the utmost cordiality and friendliness was 
shown by all in attendance. 

We had an opportunity to enjoy the justly 
famous Swiss hospitality on an all-day trip visiting 
Swiss institutions. Here we could see at first hand 
the wide differences in institutional methods bhe- 
tween the western European countries and our 
own. England, France, Belgium, Holland, Ger- 
many, and the Scandinavian countries continue 
to adhere to the system of separate confinement 
for most of their more serious offenders. Each 
prisoner has a room of his own in which he sleeps, 
eats, and frequently works. There are no congre- 
gate dining facilities abroad, and most of the insti- 
tutions are quite small in comparison with those 
in the United States. Only in the open institutions, 
the Borstals of the United Kingdom, and similar 
specialized institutions do the prisoners associate 
together to the same extent they do over here. That 
is one of the important reasons why there is sel- 
dom a prison riot abroad. The prisoners just 
cannot get together in large enough groups. 


Wide Differences in Sentencing Methods 


I was surprised also to note the wide difference 
in sentencing methods. Usually sentences are much 
longer in the United States than in most of the 
other countries represented at the United Nations 
conference. And I should say here that there was 
no delegation from Russia or from any of the 
countries within its political orbit. They do not 
believe that the United Nations should discuss 
purely internal problems of this kind. 
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Sentences abroad average considerably less than 
jn this country for the same types of offenses. Few 
men are sent to prison for more than 5 years in 
any western European country. Only in cases of 
murder or extreme violence do the courts pro- 
nounce a sentence of more than 5 years. But on 
the other hand, parole is not used much abroad. 
It is true that in England they have the ticket-of- 
leave system, which is really a commutation of 
sentence rather than release under supervision. 
In one or two other countries they have methods 


of remitting the prisoners’ sentences, but for the 


most part the definite sentencing method prevails, 
with opportunity to earn remission through good 
behavior. 

Probation, however, is being used in an in- 
creasing number of cases. Before the war this 
‘was an unknown method of treatment in Germany, 
but now I understand almost every German court 
has a probation officer and, incidentally, his case- 
joad is kept down to a very reasonable figure. 

I have outlined a few of these differences to in- 
dicate the difficulties which the United Nations 
faces in dealing with social questions. Not only are 
there language barriers which at times seem al- 
most insuperable, but there are traditions of a 
legal, religious, and cultural nature so deeply 
rooted in the thinking of the delegates that it is 
most difficult to work together toward a commonly 
accepted goal. But at least we have, through the 
United Nations, a forum where these problems can 
be discussed frankly, pleasantly, and objectively. 

We cannot overlook the fact that many of the 
nations of the world are looking to us for leader- 
ship and help. They want our men, our ideas, and 
our equipment—not only in technical fields, such 
as the building of dams or the development of new 
health measures or increasing food supplies, but 
also in the vastly complicated subject of human 
behavior. They seem to reason that if we have done 
so well in harnessing the atom and conquering 
polio, we ought to find ways and means of prevent- 
ing crime and rehabilitating the offender. They 
seem to be sensitive, incidentally, to our weak- 
nesses and inquire whether we ought not to do 
more than merely put down prison riots when they 
occur. If, therefore, we want to continue to be 
world leaders, we must find a more constructive 
approach to our prison problems. For instance, 
We must find some way of reducing overcrowding, 
eliminating idleness, discouraging political favor- 
itism, providing able leadership and doing more 


to eliminate just causes for disturbances and 
demonstrations in our institutions. 


Need for Adequately Trained and Properly 
Compensated Personnel 


As a taxpayer, I want to avoid the expense of 
$100,000 or $1,000,000 prison riots. They are a 
total waste. I would far rather pay more money 
for the things which prevent prison disturbances 
and which, at the same time, increase the pris- 
oner’s chance of becoming a law-abiding citizen 
after his release. 

I do not pretend to know all the answers to 
efficient prison operation, successful training and 
treatment of offenders, and the prevention of cost- 
ly prison disturbances. But acquaintance with your 
field of work during the past 3 years has brought 
me to the conviction that it is “penny wise and 
pound foolish” to try to secure prison officers for 
$100 or $200 a month, or perhaps even $300 a 
month. Some states, I understand, pay their prison 
guards less than the wages paid street cleaners in 
most cities. The old concept of the prison officer 
as merely a turnkey or a gun guard in a tower has 
disappeared from our thinking and from the 
standards you have established, but in many areas 
it is impossible to obtain a person qualified to act 
as guide and counselor, as well as custodian, for 
the salaries paid. If officers are to teach, supervise, 
and provide a proper example, they must be paid 
commensurate with the increased responsibilities 
placed upon them. There has been some improve- 
ment in federal prison officer grades and com- 
pensation this past year, but we hope to do even 
better. You may be sure I shall do all f can. 

The all-important need for leadership of the 
highest character in this field cannot be forgotten. 
And here I can be more optimistic. I have met and 
become well acquainted with a number of your 
leaders in this field. It is obvious that during the 
past 20 or 25 years the number of trained and cap- 
able correctional administrators in this country 
has increased rapidly. But the needs are not yet 
met. As I see it, there have been two major road- 
blocks. First, there has been lack of continuity of 
leadership in many states. Too often, a change of 
political administration every 2 or 4 years has 
meant a change in the prison personnel. Prisons, 
parole, and politics just do not mix. The develop- 
ment of a sound correctional program requires 
long range planning and execution. It cannot be 
brought about where frequent changes occur. 
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When the Eisenhower administration took charge, 
we did not change any of the prison personnel for 
political reasons. Every warden and every prison 
officer retained his civil service status and was 
advanced from the ranks on a strictly merit basis. 
We think it has paid good dividends. 

In addition to lack of funds for modern plants 
and for adequate salaries for personnel there is one 
other fact about our prisons that has struck me—a 
layman—as being crucial. That is our failure to 
solve the prison employment problem. I have been 
astounded by figures showing that in many in- 
stitutions there is not enough work to employ one- 
half the prisoners confined. I agree wholeheartedly 
with the statement your association made when 
you said: “The enforced idleness of a substantial 
percentage of able-bodied adult men and women 
in our prisons is one of the greatest anomalies of 
modern prison administration. It militates against 
every constructive objective of a prison program. 
It is one of the direct causes of the tensions which 
burst forth in riot and disorder.” Surely we can do 

something about this. 


Experience and Knowledge Must Be Shared 


I presume that you also have become aware of 
the fact that there seems to be an increasing 
number of extremely hostile and aggressive young 
criminals. Many of them are technically first of- 
fenders and offer real hope of rehabilitation. But 
they are so irresponsible and explosive that the 
ordinary reformatory cannot handle them. For 
this group we are seeking a close custody reforma- 
tory where they will be removed from the older, 
more sophisticated prisoners whom we have in 
our penitentiaries and yet not be able to escape 
easily or create serious disturbances. We hope 
Congress will look favorably next year on our re- 
quests for an additional facility for this group. 

We certainly shall appreciate your advice and 
help with regard to these or any other matters 
that may occur to you. I have learned to under- 
stand the hazards, the trials, and the discourage- 
ments that you people must overcome, and I have 
come to appreciate also the fine job so many of 
you are doing. I consider it, therefore, a real 
privilege to have had this opportunity of meeting 
you and being with you here. 


World Trends in Criminology 


RUTH SHONLE CAVAN, PH.D., AND JORDAN CAVAN, PH.D. 
Rockford College, Rockford, Illinois 


standards in penology absorbed the time of 

the first United Nations Congress on the 
Prevention of Crime and the Treatment of Offend- 
ers which met in the Palais des Nations, Geneva, 
Switzerland, from August 22 through September 
3, 1955. The Congress, organized by the Social 
Commission of the Economic and Social Council 
(UNESCO), continues the functions of the Inter- 
national Penal and Penitentiary Commission 
(IPPC), which in 1950 closed a long and honorable 
history in international conferences. 


‘ib HE SEARCH for worldwide definitions and 


Organization of the Congress 


Long prior to the Congress, the Social Commis- 
sion had selected five topics: standard minimum 
rules for the treatment of prisoners; selection and 
training of personnel for penal and correctional 
institutions; open penal and correctional institu- 


tions; prison labor; and prevention of juvenile de- 
linquency. 

The Congress capped 5 years of preparation 
which included work by four regional consultative 
groups that met in Europe, the Middle East, South 
America, and Asia. The United Nations Secre- 
tariat prepared Recommendations summarizing 
the conclusions of the regional consultative groups. 
Sections of the Congress after deliberation trans- 
mitted the Recommendations with modifications 
to the plenary session for its modification and ap- 
proval. These final Recommendations were to be 
submitted to the Social Commission of UNESCO 
with request for their endorsement and subsequent 
transmission and recommendations to the govern- 
ments concerned. The Recommendations do not 
have the force of law but are intended to set prin- 
ciples and standards uniformly in all parts of the 
world. 
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Of 85 governments invited to participate, 54 
sent delegates, totaling almost 300, empowered 
with the right to cast one vote for each national 
delegation. In addition, almost 300 other delegates 
and observers attended. 

Since the purpose of the Congress was to find 
agreement on principles and standards, the div- 
erse backgrounds of delegates were significant. 
The delegates represented many racial, religious, 
and cultural groups, with different political phi- 
losophies and systems of values; they came from 
the tropics and the cold north; from countries with 
high and with low standards of living; from 
nations with old and stable political life and from 
those still adjusting to newly attained freedom or 
to political revolutions. The attempt to find agree- 
ments amid diversity often led to recommendations 
of the most general nature or to standards that, 
high for some countries, were below the present 
minimum for others. Even so seemingly simple a 
matter as translation into different languages re- 
vealed the different connotations of words and 
phrases. 


Open Institutions 


Unwalled institutions or branches ‘of prisons 
have been used for many years in some countries 
(the Philippine Islands, 1904; New South Wales, 
Australia, in 1914; the United States Bureau of 
Prisons, Switzerland, and Greece by 1930) .1 Many 
other countries have recently established unwalled 
institutions. Open institutions have served a num- 
ber of purposes, such as inexpensive construction ; 
relief of overcrowding; provision of farmwork for 
otherwise idle prisoners; separation of young first 
offenders from veteran criminals; segregation of 
short-termers; a refuge for long-termers or lifers 
who have reached old age; or a place of semiliberty 
for prisoners soon to be released. Each country has 
tended to use its open prisons to solve an immedi- 
ate problem. Only recently has the term “open 
prison” become a concept in penal terminology or, 
in practice, an integral part of a prison system. 

In the newer concept, as developed at the Con- 
gress, an open institution is not established for 
expediency but is a part of an integrated prison 
system whose main purpose is the restoration of 


1A. M. Bunye, Open Institutions in the Philippines, A/CONF. 
6/C.2/L.24; L. C. J. Nott, Open Institutions in New South Wales 
(Australia), A/CONF. 6/C.2/L. 9; J. V. Bennett, The Development of 
Open Institutions in the Federal Prison System of the United 
tates of America, A/CONF. 6/C.2/L.17; these pamphlets are part of 
i. on open institutions published by the United Nations for the 
8. 

Co The Place of the Open Institution in the Penal System and in the 
ommunity, A/CONF.6/C.2/L.2. 

prom “Recommendations adopted by Section II,” A/CONF.6/L.2, 
and presented to the plenary meeting of the Congress. 


the offender to society, well-adjusted and both able 
and willing to lead a normal and self-supporting 
life. Sir Lionel Fox, chairman of the Prison Com- 
mission for England and Wales, stated that re- 
habilitation in the current sense cannot be accom- 
plished in the century-old prisons where repres- 
sion and sometimes complete isolation are the key- 
notes.? To facilitate rehabilitation, Fox states, the 
open institution should cease to be an isolated and 
cautious experiment and should become an ac- 
cepted and integral part of a penal system in which 
it ‘will occupy a primary place, providing treat- 
ment for all suitable prisoners irrespective of legal 
category, length of sentence, or any other con- 
sideration extraneous to the personal suitability 
of the individual.” 

The concept of open institution adopted by the 
Congress has two phases. Physically, it is “charac- 
terized by the absence of physical precautions 
against escape (such as walls, locks, bars, armed 
or other special security guards) .”? But, more im- 
portant, the open institution is characterized “by a 
system based on self-discipline and the inmate’s 
sense of responsibility towards the group in which 
he lives. This system encourages ‘the inmate to use 
the freedom accorded him without abusing it.” 

The potential freedom to escape and the respon- 
sibility placed upon the prisoner to resist the temp- 
tation becomes an important part of the rehabil- 
itative process. Group solidarity and response to 
the trust placed in him by the staff operate as 
strong social and psychological deterrents to mis- 
conduct. 

After long discussion in the section, it was rec- 
ommended that the selection of a prisoner to be 
assigned to an open institution should be based up- 
on “the fact that his social readjustment is more 
likely to be achieved by such a system than by 
treatment under other forms of detention.” Thus 
formal categories such as young first offenders, or 
short-termers as the basis of selection were dis- 
carded, and the chief recommended criterion for 
selection was the ability of the prisoner to use the 
program of an open institution in his own rehabil- 
itation. It was emphasized that the selection should 
be on the basis of an individual medicopsychologi- 
cal examination and a social investigation. It was 
also recognized that some prisoners unable to 
adapt themselves would have to be transferred 
to a security prison. 

Certain conditions favor the success of the open 
institution: a carefully trained staff, a limited 
number of inmates to facilitate staff aquaintance, 
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and friendliness from the neighboring community. 
The location of the open institution has usually 
been in the open country with emphasis on agri- 
cultural work. It was recommended that work 
should include industrial training which in some 
countries better fits the prisoner for a return to 
civilian life. 

Comments.—The Recommendations imply a full 
acceptance of the principles of rehabilitation. In 
the United States, the general attitude is still that 
the maximum security prison is basic. In general, 
both the public and the official conviction seems 
to be that the convicted offender is thoroughly 
criminal in all aspects of his personality; and that 
he is to be feared and cannot be trusted. It follows 
that he must be strictly supervised and hedged 
about by bars, walls, and armed guards. Since our 
tendency is to expect the worst of all prisoners, 
the open institution therefore becomes auxiliary 
to the walled prison and is in the nature of a re- 
ward to be doled out to unusually reliable prisoners 
who have demonstrated their trustworthiness 
through years of conformity in prison. 

The implication of the Recommendations is that 
rehabilitation is possible for many, perhaps most, 
prisoners. Therefore the open or rehabilitative 
institution should be basic in the prison system. 
The best should be expected of prisoners and they 
should, after individual study, be placed in the 
situation where that best will at once begin to 
exhibit itself. Prisons then would become auxiliary 
to the open institution, the repository only for 
those prisoners who could not benefit by greater 
freedom. 

To accomplish this shift in emphasis in the 
United States would involve modification of laws 
that relate penalty to offense and type of prison to 
penalty. Prisons would have to represent different 
treatment programs, to which prisoners would be 
assigned according to treatment needed, as deter- 
mined by careful preliminary study and observa- 
tion by experts. 


Prison Labor 


How to occupy the time of prisoners is an ad- 
ministrative problem of long standing. As early 
as its first Congress in 1872 and at every Congress 
thereafter, IPPC considered the problem of prison 
labor. A United Nations questionnaire survey of 
38 widely distributed countries shows the variety 


4 Prison Labour, ST/SOA/SD/5, New York: Department of Eco- 
nomic and Social Affairs, 1955 

5 From “Recommendations adopted by Section II’? and presented to 
the plenary meeting of the Congress, A/CONF.6/L.8 


of current concepts of the purpose of prison labor.‘ 
Prison labor is a form of justifiable punishment; 
a means of meeting the cost of prison operation; 
a type of treatment; a means of vocational train- 
ing; a way to reduce restlessness and maintain 
order; and fulfillment of the prisoner’s right to 
work and to receive standard wages. The Recom- 
mendations adopted state categorically that all 
prisoners should be required to work according to 
their physical and mental fitness. However, “work 
is not to be conceived as additional punishment but 
as a means of furthering the rehabilitation of the 
prisoner, his training for work, the forming of 
better work habits, and of preventing idleness and 
disorder.”> Furthermore, prisoner welfare must 
not be subordinated to the accumulation of a 
financial profit for the prison. 

In the discussion it was brought out that this 
formulation throws considerable responsibility up- 
on the government and the prison administration, 
first, to provide work suitable to the various ca- 
pacities of the prisoners and, second, to find a 
market for the products of their labor. Many con- 
siderations reduce the possibilities for prison 
labor. Protection of prisoners from exploitation 
and protests from organized labor may prevent 
cooperation with private industry. The most com- 
monly used method among the 38 systems surveyed 
was production of goods under prison administra- 
tion and the sale to other state institutions. The 
Congress did not, however, consider state use as 
the most desirable system, phrasing its Recom- 
mendation in this way: “When that work cannot 
be offered by private industries or by other means, 
the State-use system with compulsory government 
markets may offer a satisfactory solution.” 

The unsolved status of prison labor problems is 
indicated by the request of the Section for further 
study of four problems: the integration of prison 
labor with the national economy; methods of re- 
muneration in the light of the strong feeling on 
the part of some delegates that prisoners should 
receive the same wages as in the free labor mar- 
ket ; labor programs for special classes of offenders 
such as professional people, mentally abnormal 
persons and “work-shy” prisoners; and special 
problems of work for persons in detention prior 
to trial. 

Comments.—The implications for the United 
States highlight the handicaps under which prison 
administrators struggle to provide work for pris- 
oners. The opinion is general among prison ad- 
ministrators that work is necessary to maintain 
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order and for rehabilitative purposes. Earlier ex- 
ploitation of prisoners by private industry has 
created an aversion to such practices. Also, any 
such arrangement is virtually impossible because 
of the opposition of organized labor to the com- 
petition involved. American prisons are therefore 
restricted to other governmental units to purchase 
prisoner-made products or to the use of prisoners 
on public projects. State units are not, however, 
required to use prison-made products or to employ 
prisoners on public works, a situation at variance 
with the Recommendation of compulsory govern- 
ment markets. The United States therefore faces 
a dilemma in attempting to meet the standards set 
by the Congress: to provide work for prisoners 
when there is neither a free market nor an obliga- 
tory state market. European countries with more 
freedom of choice of work for prisoners and more 
varied markets are able to fit prisoners into differ- 
ent types of work according to their abilities and 
to keep them in touch with normal working con- 
ditions against the day of their release. 


Standard Minimum Rules for the 
Treatment of Prisoners 


The Rules cover a number of phases of prison 
life.“ Many concern living accommodations for 
prisoners, ventilation, sanitation, personal hy- 
giene, cleanliness of quarters, food, exercise, and 
medical services, including special provisions for 
pregnant women prisoners. The Rules recommend- 
ed for discipline and punishment would protect 
the prisoner in that disciplinary offenses and types 
of punishment should be set by law or by a com- 
petent administrative authority; that is, punish- 
ment should not be inflicted at the whim of an in- 
dividual. The Rules state categorically that “cor- 
poral punishment, punishment by placing in a 
dark cell, and all cruel, inhuman or degrading 
punishment shall be completely prohibited as 
punishment for disciplinary offences.” Punish- 
ment by close confinement, reduction of diet, or 
other punishment that may be prejudicial to phys- 
ical or mental health is forbidden without certifi- 
cation by a medical officer that the prisoner is fit 
to sustain it. Instruments of restraint, such as 
handcuffs, chains, irons, and straitjackets shall not 
be used as a means of punishment, and the use of 
restraints during transfer or to prevent self-injury 


® Standard Bay Standard Minimum Rules for the Treatment of 
risoners, prepared by the Secretariat, United Nations 
A/CONF. 1; Amendments, A/CONF.6/L.4 
7 Personnel, The Recruitment, Training and Status of Personnel tod 
Adult Penal and Correctional Institutions, report by the Secretaria 
United Nations, A/CONF.6/C.1/L.2; and Amendments, A/CONF.6/L. “4 


or injury of others is to be under supervision of 
the proper authority. 

The above regulations apply to all categories of 
prisoners. For convicted prisoners under sentence, 
classification, individuation of treatment, and 
many types of activities are recommended for the 
restoration of the prisoner to a law-abiding and 
self-supporting life after release. 

Comments.—The standards are below practices 
for some countries and for some prison systems 
within the United States. But for other countries 
and for some of our States they represent a 
marked advance over present practices, and their 
adoption will in some instances require a change in 
philosophy of penal treatment, since they empha- 
size the rights of the prisoner as a human being 
and accept rehabilitation as the central function of 
imprisonment. 


Selection and Training of Prison Personnel 


The Recommendations in the area of prison 
personnel boldly state that prison service is in the 
nature of a social service. Safeguards recommend- 
ed for the adequacy of the staff include: civil ser- 
vice status; recruitment according to certain rules 
of selection such as competitive examinations; 
security of tenure; advantages of a civil service 
career such as promotion, social security, allow- 
ances, and retirement benefits.? In appointed offi- 
cers and specialists political influence should be 
banned and appointments should be on the basis of 
fitness and training for the position. Specific qual- 
ifications were not recommended, inasmush as 
standards differ widely among countries. Training 
was strongly emphasized before entrance upon > 
duties, during service, and as a requisite for pro- 
motion. At senior staff levels, discussions and 
visits to other institutions were recommended. 

Comments.—When the recommendations are 
considered in relation to the United States, sev- 
eral obstacles are apparent. First is the great 
number of separate prison administrations. In 
many countries, all prisons and in some all local 
detention and penal institutions as well are under 
one central prison administration. Assuming, as 
seems to be true, that appointments at top levels 
tend to go to finely trained career men imbued with 
the spirit of civic welfare, it follows that a system 
of recruitment and training with secure tenure 
may be established uniformly for the country. In 
the United States such a situation exists as far as 
a few states and the Federal Bureau of Prisons are 
concerned. But the high level of recruitment and 
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training at the federal level does not, in the United 
States, automatically affect any of the state or 
local penal systems. Most states fall short and 
apparently the only way in which state prison per- 
sonnel can meet the recommended standards is for 
state after state to decide individually to improve 
its standards. A second obstacle in the United 
States to implementation of the standards for per- 
sonnel is the common practice of political appoint- 
ments, with wholesale changes often occurring 
with each change in political administration, and 
with qualified people often reluctant to accept ap- 
pointments because of the insecurity of tenure or 
inadequacy of salaries. Third, and correlated with 
the political appointments, is the continuation of 
the conception of prison as a place of punishment 
or at least of custody where guards may keep order 
without the necessity of special training.The ac- 
ceptance of prison work as a form of social service 
would discourage the appointment of guards and 
other staff as payment of political debts. 


Juvenile Delinquency 


The section on the prevention of juvenile delin- 
quency, the largest of the three sections, devoted 
the entire 2 weeks to this subject. The topic did 
not lend itself to formulating concrete decisions 
as in worldwide regulations or a program with 
precise and concrete steps, but rather to the ex- 
pression of conflicting philosophies. Delegates 
from several countries emphasized, as did the Re- 
port from the Secretariat, the need to define juve- 
nile delinquency precisely and in legal terms, so 
that children should not unnecessarily be consider- 
ed delinquent when their conduct had not been de- 
fined as a criminal offense by the law of their coun- 
try. However, after discussion, the final formula- 
tion of the section stated: “The subject for study 
is the situation of minors in whose interests so- 
ciety should promote measures designed to ensure, 
as far as possible, that they are enabled to live a 
law-abiding, well adjusted and useful life.” 

“The discussion and study of the Congress 
should include not only those juveniles who have 
committed an act regarded as a criminal offense 
by the law of their country, but also those whose 
social situation or whose character places them in 
danger of committing such an act, or who are in 
need of care and protection. Preventive work 
should cover all three categories.” 


Deli 


8 The Pr tion of J y, Report by the Secretariat, 
p.75 ST/SOA/Ser.M/T7-8. 
Ws “a by the Drafting Committee. Section III, Working Paper 
o. 2, Pg.2. 


Thus, the attention of the Section was directed 
primarily to predelinquency: the prevention of 
juvenile delinquency where no prior law violation 
had occurred. 

It proved difficult to get universal generaliza- 
tions, phrased to cover fairly both a new nation, 
economically undeveloped and agricultural, and 
also one of the old states, highly industrialized 
and urbanized for a century. 

Items in the Recommendations, unanimously 
adopted in the end include: 

“The establishment of agencies independent of 
State action should be encouraged, provided that 
the services they supply are technically competent 
and that they can form a part of a general coor- 
dinated plan... .” 

“Accurate knowledge of the fields of delinquency 
and treatment lag far behind the good intentions 
of those interested in increasing social action, and 
so there is need for caution in determining the 


_ Social action to be taken. It is desirable to make 


provision for evaluation whenever new social ac- 
tion is undertaken.” 

The Section then considered in turn how preven- 
tive work might be developed in relation to (1) the 
community, (2) the family and school, (3) the 
social services, and (4) other agencies. Inasmuch 
as some countries place great reliance on the pro- 
grams of religious bodies, and on recreational, 
police, and industrial organizations, the Section 
concluded: “There is little agreement among au- 
thorities either as to the specific measures that 
they may appropriately employ or as to the con- 
sequences which may result from their use. It is 
clear that considerable research is required to 
determine what is presently being done by such 
agencies and, more particularly, the direct and 
indirect effects of their operations.” 

“Police agencies may deal more effectively with 
juveniles if there is provision for a specialized se- 
lection and training of officers to deal with chil- 
dren. Such officers should not act as the exclusive 
agency of prevention, but may advise, counsel, and 
inspire youths who are in danger of becoming 
offenders.” 

“More may be gained by a positive emphasis up- 
on the development of constructive and diversified 
activities, including the mass media of communica- 
tion (e. g. cinema, radio, television, comic books 
and other publications), than upon rigid and nega- 
tive methods of control and censorship.” 
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The views of individuals who wished to touch 
off a crusade against comic books, radio and tele- 
vision did not convince the majority. . 

“More important ... than any of the specific 

. recommendations . . . above is the obvious 
need for the development of more research relat- 
ing to delinquency causation, prediction and pre- 
vention . . . Research should be directed both to 
the identification of the measures that are cur- 
rently employed in the effort to prevent juvenile 
delinquency, and to objective and critical evalua- 
tion of the effectiveness of such measures. Com- 
parative, coordinated, and interdisciplinary re- 
searches should be carried out to determine the rel- 
ative effects of programmes in different coun- 
tries. The United Nations is urged to continue its 
support of significant researches in these fields.” 

Prediction was a controversial idea to most 
countries, and the differences were evident be- 
tween those who stood for patient scientific analy- 
sis and those bent on “doing something about it 
right now” in many peripheral areas. 

Comments.—What gets counted in a report as a 
unit or item of juvenile delinquency is very often 
the kind of conduct that develops in the highly ur- 
banized and industrialized area, whereas in the 
primitive, unindustrialized agricultural nation this 
conduct is excluded by the very way of living. 
Hence, juvenile delinquency, like the statistical 
count of taxicabs, piles high in countries like the 
United States and Great Britain, and we spend 
vast amounts in energy, man-hours, and dollars 
trying to combat it. Thus, on this problem other 
countries tend to learn from us, not we from them. 


class,with the law-abiding public. . 
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But in our concern we sometimes tend to label 
as an antidelinquency measure everything that 
conduces, we believe, to better community living, 
as academic, religious, or vocational education, 
recreation, housing, or health. Each such proposal 
may be worth while and good in inself and should 
be supported for itself. But the claim “to combat 
predelinquency” may give it the votes to make a 
majority, or the dollars to remove a deficit from 
the budget, while its specific effect on delinquency 
rates may be slight or unprovable. The very mul- 
titude of such appeals for these “indirect” ways, 
often uncoordinated, may be almost self-defeating. 
A dangerous slighting of “direct” attacks may re- 
sult. The intensive and expensive case-by-case ef- 
fort with each first offender to prevent him or her 
or the gang from becoming recidivists is also ex- 
tremely important and productive. It must never 
be slighted by us if we are realistic, despite the 
vast numbers of individuals personally involved in 
all aspects of the “improve society in general” in- 
direct approach, and the enthusiams of each one 
for his particular cause. 

Hence the clash of views and of words at Geneva 
reflects and points up an American dilemma. With 
limited means in dollars and in man-hours, how 
shall we best divide our efforts between the in- 
direct approach (to prevent delinquency by im- 
proving society in general) and the direct (to re- 
habilitate the individual delinquent, narrowly de- 
fined ; to prevent his becoming a recidivist; to set 
specific, narrow, but clearly obtainable goals) ? 

Both approaches are valid and imperative; 
neither must be slighted. The sound answer to the 
division of effort and means between them lies in 
the future—in research, and in better research. 


We have exhaustively compared, with regard to many physical char- 
acters, different kinds of criminals with each other, and criminals, as a 


. Our results nowhere confirm the 


ad evidence [of a physical criminal type], nor justify the allegation of crim- 
1g inal anthropologists. They challenge their evidence at almost every point. 

In fact, both with regard to measurements and the presence of physical 
p anomalies in criminals, our statistics present a startling conformity with 
od similar statistics of the law-abiding class. Our inevitable conclusion must 
. be that there is no such thing as a physical criminal type. 


—CHARLES GORING in The English Convict 
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Notes on the Spanish Correctional System 


By NORMAN S. HAYNER 
Chairman, Washington State Board of Prison Terms and Paroles 


N AMERICAN VISITOR knowing Mexico is 
A sizck by the similarities in culture between 

Spain and her former colony. The spoken 
language of Andalusia is similar to Mexican 
Spanish (without the Americanisms of course) ; 
but in Madrid and vicinity the Castilian dialect 
is dominant. As a result c’s and z’s are pronounced 
with a lisp. Houses with red-tiled roofs are com- 
mon in Spain as in Mexico and an area east of 
Madrid is even notable for homes made of adobe 
blocks. Both countries have magnificent univer- 
sities and cathedrals as well as extreme poverty 
and wretched slums. Although by American 
standards luncheon and dinner are late in both 
nations, the siesta custom is weakening in Mexico 
while in Madrid iron shutters on shop windows 
come down with a bang at 1:30 and are not hauled 
up again until 4:00. During early evening in a 
city handsome young men and pretty senoritas 
look each other over as they pass on the crowded 
sidewalks. On narrow streets the honk of auto 
horns determines whether to stop at an intersec- 
tion. Horses are more common in the mother 
country than burros or oxen. Corn in Spain, with 
rare exceptions, appears only as food for animals. 
In both countries much heavy work is done by 
hand, cargadores are less used in Spain than in 
Mexico. 


Spanish and Mexican Prisons 


As to the correctional systems of the two count- 
ries there are some similarities but, surprisingly, 
many differences. Both the new Madrid Prison 
and the older Federal Penitentiary of Mexico City 
have been strongly influenced in their architec- 
ture by Philadelphia’s Eastern State Penitentiary, 
built in 1829. The Madrid institution is closer to 
the prototype with its extreme emphasis on soli- 
tary confinement. In the “Black Palace” of the 
Mexican capital, by way of contrast, inmate 
mayors are permitted to exercise considerable 
control in the long, roofless corridors of each 
wing. Much prison work in both countries pro- 
duces articles contracted for by outsiders. This 
plan provides work for most of the inmates and 
makes it possible to pay them, but it places the 
emphasis on production of goods rather than on 


solution of the unique problem presented by each 
and every inmate. 

Parole, or “conditional freedom” as the Span- 
iards call it, seems to be handicapped in both lands 
by the absence of trained full-time officers. The 
National Trust of St. Paul, founded by a decree 
of the Spanish Ministry of Justice in 1943, gives 
some help to ex-convicts, suci as loaning them 
books, but is primarily oriented toward helping 
convicts’ children get an education. 

The prisons of Mexico differ greatly from those 
of the mother country in the policies that govern 
visits. Mexicans permit conjugal visits, regarding 
this feature of their prisons as a realistic way of 
meeting the sex problem. Spaniards are horrified 
at this idea. Visiting arrangements for husbands 
and wives usually emphasize physical separation. 
The prison for women in Madrid has a double- 
screen barrier between inmate and visitor with 
a meter of distance between the two screens. One 
exception is made annually to the strict visitation 
rules. On the day of Our Lady of Merced children 
of prisoners are invited to visit their parents 
within the walls. Toys are given and entertain- 
ment is provided for them. This experience is de- 
signed to strengthen the bonds between prisoners 
and children. 

Another difference between “New Spain” and 
old is that in the former prisons are under state 
administration and in the latter they are cen- 
trally administered. This means that in old Spain 
a prisoner can be transferred from one part of 
the nation to another regardless of the locality in 
which his crime was committed. Central control 
makes it possible for one prison to specialize in 
the manufacture of articles that are needed by all 
of them. For example, double-decker beds for use 
in dormitories are made in the Dueso prison near 
Santander; many medicines and other supplies 
needed by physicians, in a special Madrid prison. 

This pharmaceutical laboratory for the manu- 
facture of medical supplies is a unique institution. 
It trains prisoners in skills that some of them will 
follow when they leave. All are paid for their 
work. One inmate, classed as a maestro, earns 4l- 
most as much as he would outside. A glassblower, 
he demonstrated his skill by making a cigarette 
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holder. This inmate has trained a group of con- 
victs to make the little glass medicine containers 
used for injections. He is a political prisoner with 
a 25-year sentence. Although the number of such 
offenders seemed to be small, “one doesn’t ask 
about them.” 


Indeterminate Sentence, Spanish Style 


A philosophy of “paying off the penalty by 
work” is an important principle in the adminis- 


: tration of Spanish prisons. Rewards for work are 
| twofold: pesetas, some of which can be sent to 
: families, and reduction of time. Any activity that 
. suggests an effort toward rehabilitation, such as 
. taking courses in the school, is considered in 


granting ‘“‘conditional freedom.” Even a laudable 
act like giving blood for a fellow inmate may be 
counted. Of the cases reviewed for “parole” in 
1958, three-fifths were granted with the aid of 
this paying-by-work policy. Don Manuel de Mon- 
tesinos y Molina, pioneer Spanish penologist, be- 
gan as early as 1835 to allow one-third off from 
the sentence for good behavior. At present more 
than this proportion can be “redeemed” from the 
original sentence, making it somewhat indetermi- 
nate. It was Don Montesinos who said: “The 
prison only receives the man. The crime remains 
at the door.” 

The prison for men at Alcalé de Henares, 20 
miles east of Madrid, may be used to illustrate 
the working out of this philosophy. One hundred 
and seventy prisoners are employed in the print- 
shop and bindery; 45 in the carpentry shop; 26 
in the shoe shop; 19 on the 13-acre farm. The 
monthly pay for the men working in the shops 
ranged from $2 to $19.2 Prisoners begin as stu- 
dents (6 months in this category for the print- 
shop) and may progress through the ranks of ap- 
prentice, assistant, workman, to maestro. Pay in- 
creases with rank, extra hours worked, and out- 
put. Privileges also increase with each stage. With 
work a man may achieve “conditional freedom” 
after one-half of the sentence; without work he 
must serve all but one-quarter of the sentence. 

The shoe shop at Alcal4 was producing shoes 
for the people of Denmark on order through a 
Spanish merchant. The carpentry shop was mak- 
ing, among other things, elaborate, hand-carved 
furniture. The printshop was running off for 


1 Across the street from the prison are the restored ruins of a six- 
teenth century Augustinian university and a block away in the central 
Pp . there is a statue of Cervantes for this was his home town. 

The average in August 1954 was 5 dollars. This amount would buy 
much more in Spain than in the United States. . 
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private parties a book on the sports of Spain, 
complicated medical manuals, advertisements, and 
even novels. 


“Penal Colony” on the Bay of Biscay 


Notable also for its industries is the Colonia 
Penitenciaria del Dueso Santonia. This prison is 
located 30 miles east of Santander on a hillside 
overlooking a sandy beach and the blue Bay of 
Biscay. Across an inlet to the south is Laredo, 
Spain. The “penal colony” is completely sur- 
rounded by a wall. Within there is an old cellular 
prison, a dormitory building constructed 14 years 
ago by convicts and a small farm with fields of 
tomatoes for canning, select hens whose every egg 
is individually tallied, black and white cows for 
milk, and gray cattle for work. In this colony there 
are 814 convicts from all parts of Spain. Only 200 
of these men are confined in cells; most of the 
others are housed in dormitories, sleeping in 
either single beds or double-deckers. An unusual 
classification feature is a separate dormitory for 
men of 60 years and over. These are given special 
food and a different routine. 

At Dueso there is a well-equipped mechanical 
shop which makes sewing machines and beds for 
other prisons, a carpentry shop, and a basket shop. 
The baskets are woven here and are assembled 
with picture-painted board sides for sale on the 
open market. Statuettes of Basques are made at 
one end of the same big room. 

A young fellow in the machine shop proved to 
be especially interesting. He is a Frenchman with 
1 year of training in a college for engineers who, 
according to his story, was passing through Spain 
in an effort to join General De Gaulle’s forces in 
England. While in Spain he committed an armed 
robbery and was given a 30-year sentence. He had 
served 11 years and, he said, had 2 more to go. 
As the inmate maestro in charge of the machine 
shop he receives a thousand pesetas a month—25 
American dollars. A look at his file in the central 
office revealed that he had been guilty of fomen- 
ting a riot and attempting to escape from another 
Spanish prison. In the beginning here he had been 
a disciplinary problem but recently his behavior 
had been reported as excellent. After gaining his 
conditional freedom he will have to remain 4 years 
in Spain before he can return to France. He may 
bring his wife and child to Spain during this per- 
iod, and is even invited to return to the colony as 
a civilian employee to work in the same shop. 
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Vocational Training in Madrid 


The new Madrid prison is a tremendous Penn- 
sylvania-style structure which gives the impres- 
sion of maximum security but is to be used for 
minors ahd those serving short sentences in lieu 
of paying fines. In August 1954 one section was 
already occupied by minors—ages 16 to 22. The 
shops here are excellent and are tied up with vo- 
cational training in the trades of shoemaking, 
carpentry, printing, and practical mechanics. 
There is one room where models of the human 
body are made for use in school physiology classes. 

Outside of this huge bastille there is a small 
building capable of housing 20 young men. It is 
for those without relatives who have no home to 
go to when paroled. These men may work in Mad- 
rid, about 6 miles away, and stay here at night. 
There were seven residents on September 28, 
1954. A cottage of this kind can help young men 
of scant resources to bridge successfully those 
difficult weeks immediately following release. 


A Prison for Mothers With Children 


The most challenging institution visited in 
Spain was the prison for mothers with children. 
This is at present a section of the Madrid Prison 
for Women, but a separate building is contem- 
plated. There were 58 mothers and 48 children. 
Some of the women who do not have children of 
their own in the prison help in the care of the 
youngsters. Of the 58 mothers, 45 had been sen- 
tenced, mostly for crimes against property. As in 
America, the sentences for women tend to be 
shorter than those for men. Children may go with 
their mothers to prison if they are less than 5 
years of age and lack relatives able and willing to 
care for them as long as 5 or even 6 years. 

The director of this prison for mothers with 
children is an efficient but warmhearted woman 
who, like the other 19 employees, usually wears a 
white uniform. A civilian nurse works full time. 
Two women medicos visit every morning and are 
on call in the afternoon. 

The older children in their little white smocks 
looked very healthy and for the most part happy. 
They marched in from the play patio to sit at 
long dining tables with hands folded. The mothers 
came in from a shop, where they crochet exquisite 
lace table covers (tapetes) for sale on the open 
market, to sit with the younger children at tables 
for six. The little tots were in high chairs. 


3 Rene A. Spitz, M.D., “The Importance of Mother-Child Relationship 
oon First Year of Life,” Mental Health Today, January-Febru- 
ary 


This permission to keep the children with them 
in prison seems to do something for the mothers, 
If sentences are long, the period of separation is 
shortened. The arrangement also does something 
for the child. It was discovered in World War II 
that children withstood the shock ef bombings 
better when they stayed with their parents. 

Studies of infants with and without their 
mothers show the importance of the mother-child 
relationship. Direct observation has indicated that 
if the mother is separated from the baby 


... the child lies quietly on its stomach, does not even 
look up if the observer enters the room, does not play 
with any he does not even grasp for it. It is passive 
and dejected, has eating difficulties, sleep disturbances, 
loses weight. The whole developmental level drops. ... 
On the mother’s return the baby becomes healthy and 
happy again and regains within days its intact develop. 
mental level and its normal personality. . . . Presence 
or absence of the mother is the “to be or not to be” for 
the development of the baby.‘ 


Should We Experiment? 


In Mexico women are permitted to keep their 
children with them in prison until the age of 3. 
In England mothers are sometimes permitted to 
keep their infants with them as long as 8 months, 
The entire atmosphere in the forbidding old cell 
block for women in Birmingham’s local prison 
was brightened by the presence of three infants 
in their mothers’ cells. Sir Lional W. Fox, chair- 
man of the Prison Commission for England and 
Wales, raised the question in a conversation on 
this matter as to what would be the effect on 
children of being raised in prison. During the 
first year or two of life the effect of the prison 
environment would surely be minimal compared 
with the salutary influence of the mother-child 
relationship. In Madrid where a structure is to 
be built specifically designed for women prisoners 
with small children, surely the youngsters would 
be better off than outside. 

About 3 years ago in Washington State a wo- 
man participated with her common law husband 
in an armed robbery of a tavern. Tipped off by a 
daring customer who got the license number of 
their car, police and deputy sheriffs, aided by elk 
hunters, pursued them in a wild and complicated 
chase which finally wound up in a pear orchard. 
Mrs. J. threatened to “shoot it out” with the ar- 
resting officers but was finally captured. About 
5 months later, however, when she came before 
the Board of Prison Terms and Paroles, her at- 
titude was quite different. She was pregnant. The 
use of a deadly weapon in the crime made a 5-yeat 
sentence mandatory. Still later the board got 4 
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report from the psychiatrist that the birth of a 
child had changed this woman’s personality and 
outlook on life. Neglected and exploited as a child 
herself, she had never before experienced a strong 
attachment to another human being. At the parole 
hearing Mrs. J. had obviously improved, but how 
much better would it have been for both mother 


4 Just prior to her tentative release date the couple with whom 
Mrs. J’s boy had been placed by the department of public assistance 
brought action to adopt the child. In response Mrs. J. said: “I’ll stay 
in prison 20 years rather than lose my child.” The first phase of a 
court battle was decided in her favor, however, and she was for 2 
months happily located on parole with a boy who called her “Mummy.” 
In a second court appearance she lost custody of the boy, but was 
promised a rehearing if she served her parole satisfactorily. 

5 The writer is indebted to Sr. Calixto Belaustequi, chief inspector 
of Spanish prisons, for a critical reading of this manuscript. He points 
out that the comparison with Mexican prisons would not please Spanish 
aoies, “principally because we think of our country as not comparable 
wit exico.’ 


1, After the District Court makes a finding of “juvenile 
delinquency” may it order commitment under the provisions 
of the Youth Corrections Act? 

_The question is timely and important. There are recur- 
ring instances in which district courts have invoked the 


he provisions of Section 5010, Title 18, U.S.C. after finding a 
, law violator guilty of juvenile delinquency. Such com- 
ON ® mitments are usually ordered under 5010(b) which makes 
ed the subject liable, under 5017(c), for actual custody not 
: exceeding 4 years, followed by supervision not to exceed 
ild 2 years thereafter. 
to The procedure indicated is unsupvorted by any authority 
within our knowledge. First of all, the Youth Corrections 
ars ® Act (Section 5023(b), Title 18) specifically directs that 
ild nothing in that Act shall in any wise affect or amend the 
provisions of the Juvenile Delinquency Act. The exclusively 
independent sphere of each Act is thus clearly established. 
10- Secondly, the Juvenile Delinquency Act carries its own 
authority for commitment, restricted by Section 5034, 
nd & Title 18, to the period of the violator’s minority, but in no 
ya case for a longer period than the maximum imprisonment 
authorized by the statute violated. In contradistinction to 
of & the latter limitation, the Youth Corrections Act takes no 
elk note of a youth offender’s minority in relation to the period 
of custody and makes it possible, when commitment is 
ted directed under Section 5010(b), to retain some offenders 
m custody for a longer period than the maximum author- 
rd. ized by the statute under which conviction occurred. Im- 
ar- Personation of an Army officer, Section 912, Title 18, car- 
Tles a maximum penalty of 3 years, 1 year less than the 
out 4 year period of custody permitted by 5010(b). Ergo, a 
| juvenile delinquent under that statute who is committed 
ore @ under 5010(b) would be subjected to custody of potentially 
at- onger duration than authorized by the Juvenile Delin- 


quency Act under which he was adjudged guilty. 

There are other signposts indicative of legislative in- 
tent that juvenile delinquents and youth offenders, if com- 
mitted, should bereommitted as authorized by the Juvenile 
Jelinquency Act and the Youth Corrections Act, respec- 
tively. Section 5006, Title 18, which defines the various 
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and child if they could have been together during 
the 3 years they were kept apart ?4 

Another woman at the Walla Walla peniten- 
tiary complained because, although her father had 
paid the hospital expenses for the baby born while 
she was a prisoner and for its care, only after 
strong protest had she been allowed to see it once 
during a 14-month period. This policy to prohibit 
even selected mothers from having their infants 
with them during the first years of life is the 
practice in most American prisons. It seems in- 
human and not for the long-run welfare of our 
society. Wouldn’t it be better to follow the ex- 
ample set by Spain?5 


Looking at the Law 


By A. E. GOTTSHALL 
Attorney, Criminal Division, Department of Justice 


THE EpiTors invite you to send in legal questions and problems which concern proce- 
dures in probation and parole. On as many questions as space will permit, Mr. Gottshall 
will give his personal counsel. Questions to be answered and interpreted will’ be 
selected on the basis of their general interest to the readers of FEDERAL PROBATION. 


terms used in the Youth Corrections Act, defines a “youth 
offender” (Section 5006(e)) as a person under the age of 
22 years at the time of conviction. Section 5006(h) runs 
thus: “Conviction means the judgment on a verdict or 
finding of guilty, a plea of guilty, or a plea of nolo con- 
tendere.” This is the language and terminology of pro- 
secution under regular adult procedure. Such words as 
conviction, verdict, offender, and others, common to regular 
criminal proceedings, are not found in the Juvenile Delin- 
quency Act. 

Of equal persuasiveness that a juvenile delinquent may 
not be committed as a youth offender under Section 5010, 
Title 18, are the Reviser’s Notes relating to the Juvenile 
ne Act (Section 5033, Title 18) and reading as 

ollows: 


“This revised section and section 5032 of this title 
were rewritten to make clear the legislative intent 
that a juvenile delinquency proceeding shall result 
in the adjudication of a status rather than the con- 
viction of a crime.” 


The statutory declarations are that (a) a youth offender 
means a convicted person under 22; (b) conviction is the 
result of regular criminal prosecution, and (c) a “com- 
mitted youth offender” means a youth offender committed 
under Section 5010(b) or 5010(c). Upon these facts the 
only logical conclusion is that an adjudged juvenile delin- 
quent is never subject to commitment under the Youth 
Corrections Act. 


2. The questions set out below relating to juvenile 
delinquents are reported as having evolved from a general 
discussion by a group of probation officers from different 
judicial districts. None of these questions, with the excep- 
tion of the last, have been considered in this Column here- 
tofore. They are: 

(a) Does an accused juvenile have a right to demand 
representation by counsel when his case is heard? 

(b) Does an adjudged juvenile delinquent have the right 
to appeal? 
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(c) Who should be present when the juvenile hearing is 
held in the Judge’s chambers? 

(d) If a juvenile, after arrest and release on bond but 
without having signed a consent, fails to appear when his 
case is called, what procedure is available to secure his 
attendance? 

(e) A juvenile delinquent is placed on probation for the 
duration of his minority. Assume that he becomes a fugitive, 
or receives a state sentence, or violates probation, with the 
result that he does not become available to the federal court 
until nearing his 21st birthday. If probation is then revoked, 
can he be commited for a period extending beyond the 21st 
birthday? 

As to (a): Judge Holtzoff, in his address mupestios the 
Constitutionality of the Federal Juvenile Delinquency 
Act, before the Judicial Conference for the Fourth Circuit 
(See FEDERAL PROBATION, Vol. III, No. 3, August 1939) 
stated: 

“In every instance in which the Supreme court has 

had occasion to pass on the question as to whether 

the (adult) defendant might waive one of these 

aranties,’ it has answered the query in the affirma- 
tive, on the ground that the provisions under considera- 
tion confer personal privileges, rather than consti- 
tuting limitacions on the framework of the Goverment. 

. . . The authorities unanimously and indisputably 

support the proposition that a minor accused of a 

crime may waive any of his constitutional rights or 

privileges.” 

Having reached the conclusion that an adult defendant 
could waive the right to be prosecuted by indictment,’ 
Judge Holtzoff found as a sequitur that a minor could do 
the same. By express provisions of 18 U.S.C., 5032 and 
5033, a minor under 18 who violates a federal law and signs 
a consent to be processed as a juvenile delinquent thereby 
waives (a) his right to be prosecuted by indictment and 
(b) his right to trial by jury. Obviously the rights not 
waived remain available to him and nothing bars him 
from asserting them. In prosecution of an adult defendant 
Rule 44 of the Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure re- 
quires the court to advise a defendant, who appears in 
court without counsel, of his right to counsel and to as- 
sign counsel unless the defendant waives that right or is 
able to retain counsel. The determination of the guilt or 
innocence in a juvenile delinquency proceeding by a federal 
district court is no less serious or solemn a responsibility 
than in the case of an adult who waives trial by jury. 
Invariably the accused is a lay person untrained in law, 
unversed in trial procedure, and therefore incapable of 
pressing matters to his advantage. Before enactment of 
the Juvenile Delinquency Act a juvenile offender was 
prosecuted in like manner as an adult and he enjoyed the 
same constitutional safeguards as the latter. The only 
safeguards he relinquishes in consenting to proceedings 
under that Act are procedure by indictment and trial by 
jury. All other guarantees remain at his command. And 
chief among them is representation by counsel, which he 
can demand as a matter of right. 


As to (b): The Government’s right of appeal in a 
criminal case is controlled by statute, and is limited. 
See 18 U.S.C., 3731. Not so with a defendant convicted 
after trial. He may prosecute an appeal almost without 
exception, but he cannot proceed in forma pauperis if the 
trial court certifies that the appeal is not taken in good 
faith (28 U.S.C. 1915), a comparatively rare occurrence. 
The fact that a juvenile is adjudged guilty of juvenile de- 
linquency, and not a crime, does not deprive him of the 
recourse of appeal. The hearing which ensues after he 
consents to the juvenile proceeding, and the resulting find- 
ing of guilt by the court constitute the counterpart of the 


1 Embraced in the Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Amendments, including 
the right to trial by jury; the right to be confronted with witnesses 
against him; the privilege against self-incrimination; the right to as- 
sistance of counsel, and others. 

The Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure, prescribed by the Supreme 
Court, effective March 21, 1946, include the right of an adult to waive 
indictment. See Rule 7(b). 


trial in an adult prosecution. A fundamental right of the 
accused may be violated in one case as in the other. If the 
door to appeal were closed in either case the principal 
corrective remedy would be lost. Whether or not a finding 
of “juvenile delinquency” be regarded as a legal fiction 
the end result is commitment or supervision under pro- 
bation; in other words, curtailment of liberty. It is un. 
thinkable that a juvenile delinquent should have less right 
—— appellate remedies than the adult convicted of 
e. 

As to (c): In contrast to the requirement that the tri 
of an adult take place in open court, to which the ——_ 
public has free access, in a juvenile delinquency proceeding 

the court may be convened at any time and place within 
the district, in chambers or otherwise,” 18 U.S.C. 5033, 
The latitude thus conferred upon the court, coupled with 
the informality characterizing the entire procedure, neces- 
sarily implies a degree of control by the court as to persons 
who may be present when the hearing is held elsewhere 
than in open court. On the other hand, a fair hearing in 
the judge’s chambers clearly contemplates the attendance 
of the usual court officers, including the probation officer; 
also, the United States attorney and any witnesses for 
either side, the juvenile, and his counsel. Members of the 
family of the accused, or close relatives, would have a 
deserving place at the hearing as well. In no sense is this 
view an attempt to influence a court in the premises. It is 
merely one man’s belief as to what personnel should be, 
as well as those who may be, present at a hearing in 
chambers. 

As to(d): The failure of a juvenile to appear in court 
on call, after arrest and release on bail without having 
signed a consent to be processed as a juvenile delinquent, 
subjects him to procedure applicable to an adult offender. 
Of course, it would seem that inquiry should be made first 
to ascertain whether the failure to appear was due to justi- 
fiable cause. To be sure, bail may be forfeited, but that 
action does not secure his return to court. The facts of the 
offense should be presented to the grand jury and if an 
indictment is returned, the court may issue a warrant pur- 
suant to Rule 9, Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure. Such 
warrant is executable anywhere within the continental 
United States. After apprehension there is nothing to pre- 
vent the court from disposing of the case through a juve- 
nile delinquent action, if consent is given, and the court 
regards such action as justifiable. Thereafter, the indict- 
ment would be dismissed. 


As to (e): This question in various forms was discussed 
and answered in the negative in this column in FEDERAL 
PROBATION April-June 1947. For the benefit of those to 
whom that issue is not available it may be stated that the 
negative conclusion reached was grounded on the evident 
intention of the statutory language that arrival of the 
21st birthday marks the deadline of jurisdiction over the 
juvenile. The restrictive language runs “may commit... 
for a period not exceeding his minority.” Regardless, 
therefore, of events intervening between the date of com- 
mitment or the grant of probation, and the 21st birthday, 
ee in custody beyond the latter date is not enforce- 
able. 


COMING PROBATION DECISION 


Watch for the decision by the Supreme Court in the 
case of Lonnie Affronti v. United States., which is expected 
to settle the disputed question whether a district court has 
power, after service under a term of consecutive sentences 
has begun, to suspend execution of any of the unserved 
sentences and place the defendant on probation. On this 
question, discussed previously in this column, several 
Circuit Courts of Appeal took opposite views. The Ninth 
Circuit, in Kirk v. United States, 185 F. (2) 185, upheld 
the power. The Eighth Circuit, in Phillips v. United States, 
212 F.(2) 327, held that the power was nonexistent. From 
that Circuit comes the Affronti case, repgrted at 221 F.(2) 
150. Oral argument before the Supreme Court was s¢ 
for November 14, 1955. 
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Argument Against Legalizing Drug Addiction 


To THE EDITOR: 


I enclose excerpts from the testimony of Dr. A. W. Mac- 
Leod, Director, John Howard Society of Montreal, before 
the Senate of Canada, Special Committee on the Traffic in 
Narcotic Drugs in Canada, May 27, 1955. 

This is a strong argument against legalizing drug ad- 
diction. I shall appreciate your publishing it in your forth- 
coming issue of FEDERAL PROBATION. 

Washington D. C. 
August 4, 1955 


H. J. ANSLINGER 
Commissioner of Narcotics 


“Since 1938 I have been concerned with the treatment of 
jndividuals suffering from psychiatric illness. Most of my 
experience of the treatment of drug addicts was gained 
while I was assistant director of an in-patient psychiatric 
unit attached to one of the teaching hospitals of London 
University. The majority of the cases under my care were 
professional people, mainly doctors, although the list in- 
cluded nurses and nonprofessional people as well. Some of 
the patients were under voluntary treatment and some as 
a result of court probation order. I was also fortunate in 
being able to call on members of the Dangerous Drugs In- 
spectorate of the Home office for help and advice. Perhaps 
I should take this opportunity of stating that no matter 
how lenient the recommendations of the departmental com- 
mittee (1924) on morphine and heroin addiction might ap- 
pear on paper, in actual practice, in my time, all members 
of the inspectorate staff were strongly opposed to any line 
of action that would allow a known addict to continue his 
addiction with the help of a doctor who was willing to at- 
tempt to keep the addict on a minimum maintenance dose. 
I use the word “attempt” advisedly as I never discovered 
a case in which this method proved successful. This is not 
to be wondered at when one takes into consideration that 
nearly all persons who become addicted have clearly recog- 
nizable psychological disturbances to start with, coupled 
with the fact that toleration of the drug soon develops and 
requires an ever-increasing dose for temporary relief from 
psychic distress. 

“In the first place the problem of drug addiction is a 
complex problem involving social, psychological, medical, 
and legal aspects. The temporary separation of the addict 
from his drug of choice presents no unsurmountable medi- 
cal problem, although the physician’s task can be greatly 
complicated by the absence of such measures as some form 
of legal restraint to ensure that the patient carries out the 
withdrawal treatment during which time his judgment con- 
cerning himself is far from valid. 


spiritually or materially minded. 


Letter to the Editor 


“The social rehabilitation of the temporarily-withdrawn 
addict presents almost impossible difficulties although here 
and there one comes across the odd case which provides a 
ore of hope. Some evidence has been given before the 

ommittee, I believe, to the effect that the drug addict on 
a maintenance dose is less of a danger to society than say 
an alcoholic and that there are no epidemiological problems 
related to this illness. This has not been my experience. 
Without exception every addict whom I had in treatment 
either attempted to give expression to or fought —- a 
clearly recognized desire to involve nonaddicts. Although 
it would be logical to assume that the reason for such 
proselytism is the desire to render surer a source of supply 
of the drug, it was my opinion that this activity was the 
outcome of much deeper psychological conflict, and indi- 
cated a perverse inner need of the addict to turn his self- 
destructive drives against those around him as well as 
against himself. Drug addicts are predominantly sociable 
people, and they cannot stand any degree of social isolation 
for very long without attempting to find a suitable com- 
panion. As a matter of medical interest, I found this desire 
to make converts much more pronounced in the male ad- 
dicts than in the female addicts. It is my belief that drug 
addiction has many features of an infectious disease. This 
is more clearly seen of course in the case of chronic alco- 
holism and barbiturate addiction but the present observa- 
tion that new addicts are not being sought by the drug ped- 
dler is probably more an indication of the stepped-up effi- 
ciency of the enforcement officers than it is of the tendency 
of the demand for narcotics to reach a stable level. 

“To begin with the problem must be recognized as af- 
fecting the whole community. The public must be educated 
to recognize its present inadequacies for the treatment of 
this serious illness. In the light of our present knowledge 
there is little evidence to support attempts at ambulatory 
treatment on an out-patient basis for the confirmed addict, 
and arguments in favour of the establishment of narcotic 
clinics where registered users could receive their minimum 
required dosage of the drug can only be ~ forward by 
those with little experience in this field as there is no scien- 
tific basis for the proposal whatsoever. Drug addiction 
leads to a remarkably unstable physiological state, and in- 
creasing toleration of the drug calls for increasing dosage. 

“The confirmed drug addict has an illness which involves 
the loss of power of self-control and his treatment requires 
some means whereby he can be legally detained for the 
period during which his judgment concerning himself is 
not valid. Moreover, his treatment must advance equally 
in the field of social readaption as in the field of personal 
psychological insight.” 


A character standard is far more important than even a gold stand- 
ard. The success of all economic systems is still dependent upon both 
righteous leaders and righteous people. In the last analysis, our national 
future depends upon our nationa 


character—that is, whether it is 


—ROoGER BABSON 
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Reviews of Professional Periodicals 


EDITED BY JOHN F. LANDIS 
Chief Probation Officer, United States District Court, District of Maryland 


NPPA JOURNAL 


Reviewed by EDWIN J. COVENTRY 


REVIEWER’S NOTE: This, the first issue of the National 
Probation and Parole Association’s Journal, replaces Focus, 
and is “ ...a professional forum for the expression and 
discussion of all competent points of view in the field of 
prevention and correction of crime and delinquency... . ” 
‘Reading and delinquency” is the central theme of this 
issue. The excellent, authoritative information herein fore- 
casts that this publication will become a valuable contribu- 
tion to the field covered. Necessary summarization of a few 
of the presentations unfortunately eliminates the enjoy- 
ment and advantages of reading the complete versions. The 
reviews of legislation and court decisions, the studies of an- 
nual probation and parole reports, and news from the field 
give the journal a professional readability with a warm 
personal touch. 


“I Hate Reading!” by Helen J. Greenblat (July 1955). 
Emotional maladjustment is considered a prime cause of 
reading difficulty. The slow reader is placed at a disadvant- 
age, is unfavorably considered by and compared to class- 
mates, consequently the “problem” child may tend to de- 
velop antisocial behavior. His “I hate reading!” becomes 
such an emotional block to the learning process that even 
special remedial reading assistance will not stimulate in- 
terest or self-confidence. The school must work out a pro- 
gram of happy school experiences for such children. 


“Reading Retardation and Delinquency,” by Melvin 
Roman, Joseph B. Margolin, and Carmi Harari (July 1955). 
The psychologists of the Bureau of Mental Health Services, 
Courts of Domestic Relations, New York City, found that 
reading retardation, truancy, and delinquency frequently 
form a pattern of delinquent behavior. Although failure in 
reading is not necessarily a basic cause of delinquency, 
reading disability is often the first signal of its presence. 

An intensive study of reading disability cases focused 

n “ ... the psychological and educational needs of the 
individual and the psychosocially relevant aspects of the 
environment. ... ” disclosed that irregular employment 
and low social status marked the family of the handicapped 
child. Emphasis on the physical rather than the use of 
reasoning, parental neglect or open scornfulness of ed- 
ucational achievements characterized the attitudes of the 
majority of such parents. The hostile, rebellious nature of 
the child’s aggressive behavior indicated a direct cause- 
and-effect relationship between deprivation in infancy and 
early childhood and subsequent hostility. It is concluded 
that children’s learning difficulties must be identified and 
aided before school maladjustment results in established 
patterns of truancy and subsequent delinquency. Teacher- 
training agencies must recognize that teaching methods 
and materials must be adapted to children from low socio- 
economic environments to meet the needs of the underpriv- 
ileged child. 

“Inadequacies of Research in Delinquency Causation,” by 
Herbert A. Block (July 1955). Delinquency research, the 
author contends, has consisted frequently of simply “... 
adding evidence upon evidence—of enumerating conditions 
which have little to do with the query of the investigator. 
The fact that delinquency is concentrated in areas of sub- 
standard housing does not in itself prove that bad housing 
contributes to delinquency. . . .” Research fails when it is 
not linked to a specific and clearly worded hypothesis cap- 


low. ...” This concept is particularly applicable in Srudying 


able of verification. No universal answers to scientific in. 
quiries concerning delinquency or any other human pro- 
blem should be expected, for “All that we can say at any 
given time in regard to any given hypothesis is: if a cer. 
tain condition prevails then a certain consequence will fol- 


human beings because of the psychological factors involv 
which are not subject to laboratory control. 

_Further evaluation is made of the ambiguity as to defi. 
nitions, for good research must begin with nonconflicting 
meetings, plus careful comparison of controlled samples 
within the scope of the problem itself. Surveys often 
represent mere compilations of data which tell little 
about the questions asked. Illustrations of the misuse of 
data and nonscientific research are shown particularly in 
the studies of broken homes in which effects are statis. 
tically evaluated. It is significant to note that the author 
concludes that Healy and Bronner’s contention that cer- 
tain emotional deprivations are the basis for producing 
certain forms of delinquency has never been seriously 
challenged. A complex of interpersonal relationships 
rather than specific personalities alone or with environ- 
mental conditions characterizes the conditions underlying 
delinquency causation. 


PROBATION 
(England) 
Reviewed by RicHARD F. DOYLE 


“Looking to the Future,” by S. R. Eshelby (May-June 

1955). Concluding 3 years of service as chairman of the 
National Association of Probation Officers with this ad- 
dress before the recent annual meeting of that group, the 
speaker recalled to his listeners the unimportant position 
that probation formerly held in the administration of 
justice in contrast to its post today wherein, “it is woven 
into the fabric of our judicial system.” He attributes this 
growth not to the development of any scientific approach, 
but to the sincerity of purpose and sense of dedication on 
the part of probation officers “reinforced by a deeper un- 
derstanding of the human mind.” While the courts have a 
good understanding of probation, the general public does 
not share this enlightenment and he feels it is essential to 
win their support through educational efforts. This has 
been one of the objects of the association and he points out 
the numerous incidents wherein their group has rendered 
valuavle assistance during the past few years to various 
governmental agencies concerned with health and welfare 
problems. 
_ One of the larger duties of the English probation officer, 
it seems, is the handling of matrimonial matters. During 
1953, 41,000 cases were treated by the Service with a view 
of reconciliation, and an additional 39,000 cases were treat- 
ed without any full-scale attempt at reconciliation. 

_In urging continued efforts to better the probation ser- 
vice, the speaker pointed out the need for further inservice 
training conferences to supplement those weekend study 
groups now in existence. 

_“The Office of Attorney General,” by Rt. Hon. Sir Re: 
ginald Manningham-Buller (July-August, 1955). Speaking 
before the 1955 Annual Conference of the National Ass0- 
ciation of Probation Officers at Torquay, England, Her 
Majesty’s Attorney General gave a brief account of the 
history and functions of the office which he presently holds. 
It appears that the office was created by the Sovereign 0 
the year 1253 for the purpose of serving as his attorney 
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in cases coming before the courts involving the Crown’s 
interests. As time went on he became still more closely as- 
sociated with the Crown through assuming numerous other 
duties. In former days the Attorney General was none too 
popular and was regarded as a tool of the House of Lords 
and the Crown, and was described by one author in 1819 
“as a sort of Ministerial spy.” 

The Attorney General now serves as legal adviser to the 
Government with particular responsibility in respect to 
constitutional questions. He continues to supervise all 
Crown litigation and occasionally appears in court person- 
ally in the more important cases. He holds great power 
through his control of prosecutions being able to initiate, 
decline, or terminate such actions as he sees fit. Moreover, 
he exercises complete authority to grant or deny appeals 
from the Court of Criminal Appeal or the Courts Martial 
Appeal Court. By virtue of his office, he is head of the 
Bar, an ex-officio member of the Bar Council, Church 
Commissioner and trustee of the British Museum. In spite 
of the vast importance and the widespread responsibilities 
of the office, the Attorney General’s staff is composed of 
less than 20 personnel. 


THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW, 
CRIMINOLOGY, AND POLICE SCIENCE 


Reviewed by CONRAD P. PRINTZLIEN 


“Wanted: Uniform Law Enforcement,” by A. C. Brecken- 
ridge (July-August 1954). The author is chairman of the 
department of political science at the University of Nebras- 
ka, writer of several articles in political science fields, and 
is coauthor of Law Enforcement in Missouri. 

Numerous crime studies in the past have indicated that 
the laws defining certain actions as crimes are applied un- 
equally within a state by the several agencies engaged in 
law enforcement. A lack of uniform application of the 
criminal laws has contributed unquestionably to increased 
lawlessness. In the development of state criminal codes 
greater attention has been given to enforcement methods 
and less to the extent of enforcement, or the possibility of 
successful enforcement. There is a complete absence of any 
reliable means of determining the degree to which laws 
are being observed. The author indicates that there is need 
for some revision of the criminal codes as well as the penal- 
ties prescribed. Public opinion is such in some areas that 
prosecutors, juries, and judges may not “find” defendants 
guilty because of the belief that to do so would impose 
injustices. Where the laws of the state are found to be so 
unpopular or unacceptable or unjust in operation, the 
author indicates that the remedy does not lie in the dis- 
cretion of the police. The solution, he believes, is to have 
law-enforcement officials put these conditions in the form 
of reports to executive and legislative bodies for remedial 
action. To continue to have law without observance is to 
extend crime. It is another link in the chain of discrediting 
law itself. 

A number of possible solutions and reforms are suggest- 
ed by the author including formal and informal assistance 
by state police and state patrols to supplement the work of 
local enforcement officials. This assistanace could include 
crime identification laboratory facilities, as well as central 
state inspection and supervision of local enforcement 
agencies. Another form of control already legally applied 
m many states is to lodge power in a state official, such as 
the Governor or Attorney General, to suspend or remove 
local officials who are lax in enforcing the law or who are 
guilty of any kind of misfeasance or malfeasance in office. 
As an instrument of persuasion to adequate law enforce- 
ment on the local level, the grant-in-aid is suggested. If 
extended to the administration of the criminal laws it 
might serve to improve local standards and provide greater 
uniformity without producing the evils of centralization. 
, “Theories of Criminality and Problems of Prediction,” 
y S. Kirson Weinberg (November-December 1954). The 
author examines the sociological and individualistic the- 
ories of criminal behavior in an effort to reconcile the 
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differences and relate the theories to the prediction of crim- 
inal behavior. We are told the sociological theory views 
the criminal as a subjective aspect of his culture and as a 
cultural type. He is a deviant type living in a high rate 
delinquency area, associated with other criminals. Crim- 
inality is, therefore, learned and not inborn. The author 
feels this theory is limited and results from a limiting 
theory of personality; i. e., emphasis on the shared be- 
havior of the criminal as a cultural participant; con- 
sequently the sociologists have not explicitly integrated 
the rise of criminal behavior of the singular person with 
the individualized meanings that go into the selection and 
acceptance of criminal behavior. The causal formulation is 
based on studies of subjects who were already delinquents 
and criminals. The individualistic theory of criminal be- 
havior reflected by Healy, Bronner, Sheldon, Seltzer, and 
Glueck, emphasized the constitution-temperament trait 
couplet as predisposing youths to selecting and accepting 
criminal behavior, implying a built-in kind of delinquent 
potential. The advocates of this theory regard crime as 
deviant and nonconforming and the criminal as an anti- 
social individual who cannot be restrained by conventional 
norms and has a distinctive personality. It is suggested 
that the basis for an integrated hypothesis of causality 
may be obtained by assessing the varying theories of delin- 
quent and criminal behavior and by presenting a unified 
theory of criminal behavior. The unified approach would 
combine personality organization with accessible peer re- 
lations in a given cultural context. 

Prediction studies pertain not only to the delinquency 
potential, but also to the reformation or recidivism of de- 
linquents on probation and adult criminals on parole. The 
causation approach is based mainly on inductive analysis 
and typology. They consider arrest or detection as super- 
fluous in understanding criminal behavior. However, the 
findings of prediction operate within the framework of 
probation and parole; therefore, detection or arrest may 
be a crucial factor. “ 

It is the author’s opinion that a synthesis of the various 
theories of criminality indicates that the predictors of 
potential delinquency should include (1) the independent 
variables of family relations, capacity for peer relations, 
and accessibility of delinquent or conventional peers; (2) 
the intervening variables of satisfaction or dissatisfaction 
with conventional role-models and of a search for delin- 
quent or conventional companions or outlets; (3) the de- 
pendent variable would be the uniformly specified criterion 
of property offenses. It is concluded that in this manner 
the use of the interdisciplinary theory of the behavioral 
dynamics of delinquency could be tested concertedly by 
prediction of outcome. 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF STUDIES 
ON ALCOHOL 


Reviewed by Roy BELTER 


“The Adjustment of the Family to the Crisis of Alcohol- 
ism,” by Joan K. Jackson (December 1954). This is a re- 
port on a study of families under stress due to alcoholism. 
It is noted that sociological literature contains only little 
information regarding the effect of alcoholism on the fam- 
ily’s integration, on the roles of family members, on the 
interaction patterns, on the division of labor within the 
family or on the ongoing functions of the family. 

For purposes of this presentation, the family is seen as 
involved in a cumulative crisis. All family members be- 
have in a manner which they hope will resolve the crisis 
and permit a return to stability. Each member’s action is 
influenced by his previous personality structure, by his 
previous role and status in the family group, and by the 
history of the crisis and its effects on his personality, roles, 
and status up to that point. Only recently has any in- 
formation been offered to guide families in their behavior 
toward their alcoholic member and, as yet, these attitudes 
are not generally known. Thus, in facing alcoholism, the 
family is in an unstructured situation and must find the 
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techniques for handling it through trial and error. In most 
of the alcoholic husbands studied it was found that at the 
time of marriage drinking was within socially accepted 
limits; in a few cases the men were already alcoholics 
but managed to hide this from their fiancees. Usually the 
women had no conception of what alcoholism meant, and 
they entered the marriage with little more preparation 
than if they had known nothing about it. Typical family 
response to the alcoholism of the husband and father was 
found to be as follows: 

Stage 1. Incidents of excessive drinking begin and, 
although they are sporadic, place strains on the husband- 
wife interaction. 

Stage 2. Social isolation of the family begins as incid- 
ents of excessive drinking multiply. Family behavior and 
thought become drinking-centered. Husband-wife adjust- 
ment deteriorates and tension rises. Attempts to cover up 
increase. The wife begins to feel self-pity and to lose her 
self-confidence as her behavior fails to stabilize her hus- 
band’s drinking. The children begin to show emotional 
disturbance. 

Stage 3. Disorganization. The family gives up attempts 
to control the drinking, and begins to behave in a manner 
geared to relieve tension rather than achieve long-term 
ends. The disturbance of the children becomes more mark- 
ed. There is no longer an attempt to support the alcoholic 
in his roles as husband and father. The wife a to 
worry about her own sanity and about her inability to 
make decisions or act to change the situation. 7 

Stage 4. The wife takes over control of the family and 
the husband is seen as a recalcitrant child. Pity and 
strong protective feelings largely replace the earlier 
resentment and hostility. The family becomes more stable 
and organized in a manner to minimize the disruptive 
behavior of the husband. The self-confidence of the wife 
begins to be rebuilt. : 

tage 5. The wife separates from her husband if she 
can resolve the problems and conflicts surrounding this 
action. 

Stage 6. The wife and children reorganize as a family 
without the husband. 

Stage 7. Perhaps the husband achieves consistent sob- 
riety. Then the family, which had become organized around 
an alcoholic husband, reorganizes to include a sober father, 
and experiences problems in reinstating him in his former 
roles of breadwinner and partner in the management of 
the family. For a long time there are fears as to what 
the future will bring; the children often are not able to 
again accept control by the father; the wife is unwilling 
to relinquish control of the family; if the children begin 
to turn to the father the mother experiences self-pity; if 
sobriety has come through Alcoholics Anonymous the hus- 
band may keep the home filled with men he is helping. 
Gradually, however, the drinking problem sinks into the 
past, and marital adjustment at some level is achieved. 


SOCIAL CASEWORK 
Reviewed by EDWIN B. ZEIGLER 


“The Dilemma of the Parent as Culture Bearer,” by 
Philipp C. Sottong, M. D. (July 1955). This article by Dr. 
Sottong is his paper which was presented at the annual 
meeting of the Tennessee Conference of Social Work, 
Memphis, Tennessee, March 1955. After discussing this 
subject in some detail, the author makes a summary 
statement that is so concisely and effectively written that 
the reviewer is taking the privilege of quoting part of the 
author’s own summary, as follows: 

“Several cultural trends are taking place. First, whereas 
in the past controls were maintained primarily from 
without, principally by social organization, parental 
authority, and moral sanction, today there is a marked 
shift toward developing controls from within the indi- 
vidual and the social group. 

“Second, parents seem to be becoming more dependent. 
They lean more and more on the words of the experts 
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who, while decrying dependency, may unwittingly be fost- 
ering it by taking away parental self-assurance. 

“Third, there is a trend away from authoritarianism by 
the parent and toward democracy within the family. 
Although the parent still maintains the power of veto, in 
more and more families the feelings and ideas of the 
children are given respect and consideration. With this 
trend comes the problem of how to foster free speech 
without spawning license, and how to foster participation 
without breeding disregard for authority. 

“Fourth, the cultural language used by the parent as 
teacher is or lost. In the past there was a language 
of teaching either through maxim or through personal 
example that was easy to use in a rather stable culture, 
Today there is no easy language of teaching for the par- 
ent to use. 

“Fifth, as the parent sees his children gaining improved 
education and improved skills, he is exposed to greater 
loss of self-esteem.” 

He concludes: “Nor must we forget that while the 
parent is fulfilling his important role as culture bearer 
of society, all the vestments of this responsibility are 
quietly being stripped off his back.” 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF CORRECTION 


Reviewed by REED COZART 


“Correctional Camps Present an Answer,” by John C. 
Burke et al (May-June 1955). Warden John C. Burke of 
the Wisconsin State Prison is chairman of the Committee 
on Correctional Camps of the American Correctional 
Association. He and five others present an excellent 
symposium on the subject of prison camps. Mr. Burke in 
setting forth the philosophy of these ventures points out 
that a large percentage of prisoners are amenable to 
treatment without close supervision, that a majority of 
them can be reclaimed if properly treated; and that it 
is certainly worthwhile to give the deserving ones a chance 
to exercise self-responsibility. He points out that although 
Wisconsin has a good probation system that takes care of 
the most hopeful cases and a reformatory for the lesser 
offenders, nevertheless 25 percent of the persons committed 
to the state prison are considered eligible for camp and 
farm assignments. 

He points out the many advantages to the prisoner and 
the public of a camp assignment. Usually men and women 
under nominal supervision work longer hours at satisfying 
labor, exercise initiative, eat better food, have better 
opportunities for recreation, and live under less tension. 

heir health and mental outlook are better than that of 
the average prisoner under strict discipline and confine 
ment. In other words such a life very nearly approaches 
that of a normal community and thus the prisoner enjoying 
. is less likely to become a community problem after re- 
ease. 

Director John A. Gavin of a Massachusetts camp, 
Assistant Director Seymour J. Gilman of the Michigan 
Department of Corrections, Superintendent D. P. Edwards 
of the Virginia Convict Road Force, Director Richard A. 
McGee of the California Department of Corrections, and 
Chief Maury C. Koblutz of the Ohio Division of Correct- 
ions present an outline of the camp program of their 
respective states. Many of these camps are of great 
economical benefit to the states for they reclaim land, 
protect forests, manufacture products, and maintain roads. 

The surprising feature about the practice of permitting 
prisoners to live with very little supervision in camp 
throughout the United States and Canada is that there 
have been no instances where life and property in the 
respective communities have been endangered. There 3s 
no threat to the safety of the public. 

“Individual Correction,” by H. C. Games (July-August 
1955). Just before the convening of the sessions of the 
Annual Congress of Corrections at Des Moines, the author, 
a staff member of the Iowa Board of Control, presented 4 
report on the corrections program of his state. He points 
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out that the population of Iowa is predominantly rural; 
that there is virtually no organized crime; and that since 
most offenses are singly committed and involve individuals 
the approach should be on an individual basis. 

Iowa has a small prison population and it-is distributed 
among two men’s institutions and one women’s unit. As 
of June 30, 1954, there were only 2,141 adult offenders in 
custody. The penitentiary at Fort Madison was begun in 
1889 while Iowa was still a territory. It has been growing 
ever since and is constantly being modernized. It receives 
all first offenders over 30 and all recidivists and has a 
normal capacity of 1,166 but usually houses more than 
that number. There are three prison farms operated by 
the penitentiary. They are open institutions and one of 
them is 175 miles from the agg mer a The penitentiary 
and the farms have a widely diversified work and treat- 
ment program. 

The Men’s Reformatory at Anamosa was founded in 
1872 as a medium security institution and was established 
as a reformatory in 1907. It handles first offenders under 
the age of 30. It has a good industrial program along with 
one of education and rehabilitation. The criminal insane 
are also housed at Anamosa in a separate unit. — 2 

The Women’s Reformatory at Rockwell City is a mini- 
mum security institution founded in 1918 for females over 
18. It has a capacity for 73. The ages range from 18 to 
15 and the numbers are small. This calls for a program 
on an individual basis. 

Also under the Board of Control are the two juvenile 
training schools. The boy’s school is located at Eldora 
and that of the girls at Mitchellville. Both schools carry 
on modern programs of testing, evaluation, classification 
and training and have adequate parole programs. 


POPULAR MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
Reviewed by WiLL1AM C. Nau 


‘Retraining . . . Not Revenge,” by Gilbert Geis (Air 
Force Magazine, April 1955). Recognizing that the Gov- 
ernment has a vested interest in each airman and that im- 
prisonment or discharge represents a financial loss, the Air 
Force has developed a “second-chance” camp at_ Amarillo, 
Texas, which has paid off in restored airmen. Retrainees 
develop more insight into their personality problems and 
immaturity. They are returned to military duty and even- 
tually to civilian life better equipped for citizenship. | 

Amarillo, the “world’s most unusual military prison,” 
has no fences or guards but relies on self-discipline and 
an airman’s innate trustworthiness. The Air Force ac- 
knowledges that a penal system that does not ascertain 
causes and motives for violations is not adequate and, 
therefore, psychologists, educators, and sociologists play 
an important role in the retraining program. Group ther- 
apy is used and there is a formal training program in- 
cluding scholastic subjects as well as supervised recreation. 
The final phase of the program, “specialized career train- 
ing,” prepares the airman for return to service. 


“Pornography: It’s Flooding Our Schools,” by John 
Carleton, (Pageant, July 1955). The Senate investigation of 
juvenile delinquency has provided a wealth of material 
for magazine article writers on the subject of comic books, 
obscene literature, and television. This article discloses the 
shocking traffic in filthy pictures, films, cartoon booklets, 
and phonograph records. This vicious material has been 
known to cause youngsters to commit sex offenses and 
wanton brutalities. The leader of a gang of teen-age 
thrill killers in New York admitted he read 16 volumes of 
a horror publication. The Senate subcommittee investiga- 
tion pinvointed the weaknesses of federal legislation in the 
elimination or control of these publications since it has 
not been a federal offense to transport them across state 
lines by private cars and trucks. The Senate responded by 
passing a bill making it a felony to haul obscene material 
across state lines by private car, truck, or other convey- 
ance. Now they have to develop a clear-cut definition of 
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the word “obscene” and there is a bill before Congress to 
do that. Parental alertness to the appearance of these 
materials and a hasty notifying of police authorities, 
plus proper sex education in the homes, are recommended. 

“We Can Wipe Out Teen-Age Gangs,” by William 
Blankenship, (Parade, July 3, 1955). The father of a 15- 
year-old killed by a teen-age member of a New York City 
gang offers a “pre-D” program of delinquency prevention. 
Prior to his son’s senseless murder, the father was active 
in youth work in his community, devoting much time to 
athletics and recreation programs. Following the tragic 
death of his son, he conceived the idea of a “predelinquency 
detection program” whereby a council of five members 
would be formed to meet regularly and conduct hearings on 
youngsters who are failing scholastically and truanting 
from school. If the student’s misbehavior warranted it, 
the council could insist on his attending an afternoon study 
school supervised by teacher and a police officer. He fur- 
ther suggests a city-wide council to supervise each area 
and if the number of children referred to the pre-D school 
reached a certain number, the city-wide council could 
quarantine the neighborhood and impose a curfew. Along 
with such severe methods as use of nightsticks by police- 
men, he proposes an extensive advertising campaign to 
make parents conscious of the signs and symptoms of delin- 
quency. 

“A Teen-age Gang From the Inside,” by David Zingg, 
(Look, August 23, 1955). With all the zeal and self-sacrifice 
of a missionary, Vincent Riccio, full-time staff worker for 
New York City’s Youth Board, befriended youthful gan 
members on street corners, and by joining them has mad 
a marked influence on areas where narcotics, knives, guns 
robberies, and assaults are commonplace. A knowledge of 
judo and boxing and a versatility of personality that 
enables him to gain their confidence and respect, have made 
it possible for him to redirect youngsters whose lives were 
barren of parental interest, affection, or understanding. 

“The New Gesell Study on Child Behavior,” by Jack 
Harrison Pollock, (Collier's, September 2, 1955). This ar- 
ticle previews the new book, Child Behavior, written by two 
staff members of the Gesell Institute. The book, written by 
Dr.Frances L. Ilg and Dr. Louise Bates Ames, supplements 
the previous publications of Dr. Arnold Gesell. The earlier 
writings told what to expect of a child at various age levels 
but did not offer the answers. Child Behavior tells why he 
behaves that way and what parents can and should do 
about it. It is their observation that all children go through 
the same “basic cycles of behavior,” and in the book they 
advise a how to cope with problems occurring before 
the child is old enough to respond to discipline. They con- 
sider all typical behavior reactions of children from 2 to 10 
and offer suggestions in dealing with each phase of develop- 
ment. It should be comforting to parents to know that the 
Gesell doctors regard most of a child’s misconduct as lack 
of maturity and that the qualities of patience, love, and 
common sense are still the greatest assets of any parent. 


BEWAEHRUNGSHILFE 
Probation 
(Germany) 
Reviewed by FREDRICK A. C. HOEFER 


“Zur Durchfiihrung der Bewahrungshilfe” (Regional 
Administration of Probation) (January 1955). This is a 
symposium of 10 reports showing how the federal laws 
of 1953 have been applied in the practice of 10 states of 
the Federal Republic during 1953 and 1954. The authors 
are five judges, four administrative officials, and one 
public prosecutor, all of whom are actively engaged in 
pc out the new legislation. In this experimental 
stage of probation administration the various regions of 
Western Germany did by no means develop uniform 
=. Thus, for instance, the report from Baden- 

lirttemberg shows that 5 full-time probation officers 
were operating in 1953 and 30 additional full-time posit- 
ions were created in 1954, which would give this small 
but progressively-minded state a total of 35 probation 
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officers. On the other hand, the larger state of Bavaria 
appointed only two full-time probation officers; both oper- 
ate in the city of Munich whereas the rest of the state 
has to get along with unpaid volunteer help. The relation 
between juvenile and adult probation work is likewise 
different from state to state; sometimes all of it is super- 
vised by the courts; sometimes juvenile probation officers 
have been appointed by welfare departments and detailed 
to the courts so that there is a split between administra- 
tive and technical supervision. The predominant tendency 
at the present time is probably to give the courts more 
complete supervision over probation officers but differ- 
ences of opinion on this subject have been very strong in 
the past and continue to exist. Voluntary cooperation be- 
tween Fn and welfare authorities is frequently 
stressed. 


“Zur Weiteren Forderung der Bewahrungshilfe” (On the 
Further Progress of Probation). by Alfons Wahl (January 
1955). This article recommends quick implementation of 
the federal laws on probation and parole by providing 
money appropriations for adequate staff in all states. The 
need for trained, full-time probation officers is emphasized 
as well as the need for some training of volunteer workers 
where the latter are used. Probation officers have been 
given the function of parole supervision in addition to 
probation itself but prison authorities do not yet full 
cooperate in the program. Mr. Wahl anticipates the n 
for state or regional chiefs of probation and suggests that 
this matter be given consideration in each state. By and 
large he favors supervision by judicial authorities. 


“Bewahrung und Bewahrungshilfe aus der Sicht des Rich- 
ters” (Probation From a Judge’s Point of View) by Alwin 
Loesch (January 1955). 


‘Die Bedeutung der Auswahl bei der Anordnung der 
Bewahrungsaufsicht” (Importance of Selection in Granting 
Probation), by Theo Quadt (April 1955). 


“Bewiahrungshilfe nur fiir resozialisierbare Zustandsta- 
ter?”(Probation Only for Certain Offenders Who Can Be 
Rehabilitated?), by Fritz Valentin (April 1955). Each of 
these three articles discusses the question of what type of 
offender is best suited for probation. Different answers 
are given by two judges and one probation officer. The 
German laws permit probation supervision largely in con- 
junction with suspended sentences to fixed prison terms 
or other institutional commitments that will be carried 
out if probation fails. (A more informal type of guidance 
and supervision without suspended sentence exists in the 
juvenile law under the name of “Schutzaufsicht.” This 
is not discussed here.) Based on such legal premises, 
probation is not primarily intended for insignificant 
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offenses or for accidental offenders that can be dealt with 
by other measures. On the other hand, the law requires 
that there must be reasons to expect future good behavior 
when the judge grants probation. For these reasons, Judge 
Loesch suggests that probation is best suited for offenders 
who have some delinquent tendencies but are not confirmed 
criminals and are susceptible to rehabilitation. Judge Val- 
entin, in a further discussion of this topic, points out that 
the law would exclude the majority of recidivistic offenders 
from probation but recommends release on parole for such 
individuals after they have served two-thirds of their 
prison terms. The latter is recommended regardless of 
future prognosis because it is better to have such individ. 
uals on parole than to release them without strings. Pro. 
bation officer Quadt’s article is particularly interesting so 
far as it indicates that the probation officer (at least in 
juvenile and adolescent cases) is called upon to make a 
preprobation investigation and that his report does have 
some influence on the judge’s decision. Reports by other 
writers had previously led me to believe that the German 
probation officer had no such function. Very probably this 
is an area where the practice in different localities is not 
uniform. 

The April number contains four articles on psycho- 
therapy and related subjects in reference to probation; 
one by the editor (Mr. Wahl), one by a Swiss psychiatrist 
(Bernd Faust), and two by psychologists (Theo Wollweber 


and Paul Schreher). One of the two psychologists (Mr. . 


Wollweber) is also a probation officer. Each of the authors 
has contributed his own specialized experience to the dis- 
oe of these subjects; all of them are interesting to 
read. 

_ The journal continues to be a most valuable and informa- 
tive publication. There seems to exist a close relationship 
between probation and parole and the distinction between 
the two is not always clear to the reader inasmuch as the 
German terms for probation (Bewdahrungshilfe and 
Bewdahrungsaufsicht) apparently refer to both institutions. 
Among the numerous discussions of abstract concepts I 
have noticed a considerable gap between the lawyers’ 
philosophy and that of social workers, psychologists, and 
psychiatrists. However, representatives of both types of 
thinking appear to be open-minded, understanding people. 
I should like to mention that there are two synonyms for 
“rehabilitation”; one is called “Resozialisierung’’ (rein- 
tegration into society) which is relatively close to Ameri- 
can thinking; the other, more frequently used, is “Erzie- 
hung” (education), a European concept which includes 
guidance and aid to character development as well as 
academic schooling. The very choice of that word seems 
to suggest a limitation to juvenile and adolescent prob- 
lems; however, such a limitation is not generally intended. 


Your Bookshelf on Review 


EDITED BY BENJAMIN FRANK, PH.D. 
Superintendent, Vocational Education and Training, Federal Bureau of Prisons 


International Aspects of Crime and Delinquency 


International Review of Criminal Policy, No. 5, 
January 1954, United Nations, New York. Pp. 
171. $2.00. 


The International Review of Criminal Policy, No. 5, 

ublished by the United Nations in English, French, and 
Reonieh. is concerned with the treatment of juvenile de- 
linquency and the control of prostitution in various parts 
of the world. The first section includes a series of six ar- 
ticles, three in English, two in French with resumés in 
English and Spanish, and one article in Spanish with re- 
sumés in English and French. The second part covers the 
United Nations’ activities in prevention of crime and 


treatment of offenders. News notes, communications, and 
news of meetings comprised the last section. 

The incidence, treatment, and definitions of juvenile 
delinquency vary widely throughout the world. In Latin 
America, juvenile delinquency is not considered to be as 
serious as it is in some other parts of the world. As a con- 
sequence, nine Latin American countries deal with juve 
niles by the penal code. Six others modify the penal codes 
for juveniles. Only Brazil, Columbia, Ecuador, Uraguay, 
and Venezuela have separate codes for minors. Treatment 
facilities vary as widely. Though many countries recog 
nize needs for treatment by including provisions for it mn 
the law, some do not have the resources by which to im 
plement the law. 
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Approaches to treatment vary. The “test of discern- 
ment” to determine whether a juvenile knows right from 
wrong, while still used in some areas, is disappearing with 
the increased prevalence of the treatment philosophy. 

Prostitution in Japan has been changed somewhat since 
World War II. For the first time since its origin in the 
seventeenth century, licensed prostitution was eliminated. 
The manner in which girls had been held “ran counter to 
democracy,” according to the occupation forces. Unlicensed 
prostitution still exists, however, because control is not 
strict and many women whose husbands were lost in the 
war found themselves without income. Some women im- 
prove their income and avoid drudgery through prostitu- 
tion. The demands of foreign soldiers and the increasing 
demand by Japanese men after food became more plenti- 
ful provided a ready market. The present laws do not 
control prostitution, and have changed the forces that 
keep women in the brothel from intimidation to economic 
pressure. 

The rest of the volume highlighted the United Nations’ 
Seminars in Rio de Janeiro, Cairo, and Rangoon on the 
prevention of crime and the treatment of the offenders, as 
well as other conferences in Rome on penal law, in Paris 
on prostitution, in Vienna on the juvenile offenders, and 
in Antwerp on social defense. News items outlined the 
second 5-year plan in the Argentine as it affects prisons, 
penal progress made in India, and new developments in 
handling juveniles in the United Kingdom. 

Of special interest to this reviewer was the police juve- 
nile liaison officers established in England in 1949 to work 
with the family and school, to coordinate other agencies, 
and to provide direct supervision as needed in an effort to 
better control juvenile delinquency. These officers have 
avoided encroaching on the function of the juvenile court, 
probation officers, and school attendance officers. 

_The volume contains a wealth of interesting and per- 
tinent information primarily in the areas of juvenile de- 
linquency and_prostitution. While written in three lan- 
guages, only English is required to read the volume. A 
single article on capital punishment is in French and 
Spanish, but this was a report review of an English Royal 
Commission on Capital Punishment. One of the few weak- 
nesses of the volume is that the summaries tend to indi- 
cate the area of discussion, with less emphasis on the di- 
rection of the discussion. The primary strength of the 
United Nations’ International Review of Criminal Policy, 

rostitution it summarizes and highlights the influential 
thinking around the world today. 

Tallahassee, Fla. 


Story of the FBI 


ork: EK. P. Dutton and Company, Inc., 1954. 
Pp. 286. $3.95. 


A number of books have appeared in recent years con- 
cerning the Federal Bureau of Investigation, but the real 
story of this remarkable organization is yet to be told. The 
impact of the FBI upon the standards of police service in 
this country and outside the continental United States is 
one of the bright spots in the march toward professional- 
wation in this branch of the public service. It is altogether 
fitting that an important arm of the Federal Government 
should set the precedent for high performance levels and 
we hope that when the real story is told, this major con- 
tribution will capture the attention of the author. 

Meanwhile, there is ample room and a need for other 
Volumes concerning this outstanding organization, such 
as The Story of the FBI by the Editors of Look. Opening 
with an introduction by Director J. Edgar Hoover, this 

’ presents in pictorial form an unusual documentation 
0 the work of the FBI under the following chapter head- 
ings: “How a Special Agent Is Trained,” “How the FBI 
Solves a Crime,” “Some of the FBI’s Most Famous Cases,” 

How the FBI Helped Win World War II,” and “The 

ostwar Period.” 

This book recites a story which will be of interest to 
‘very parent, community leader, politician, educator, and 
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law-enforcement officer. Completely revised and brought 
up to date, it is the official picture history of the United 
States Government’s most famed bureau. In readable, 
dramatic prose and in more than three hundred photo- 
graphs the reader is actually placed inside the FBI or- 
ganization and is shown exactly how this agency functions 
in the Government’s fight against crime. 

The book was written and photographed with the full 
cooperation and assistance of the Bureau. It tells for the 
first time in pictures the complete history of the FBI and 
how the agency performs its important tasks. Authenticity 
and accuracy in every detail were assured by close collab- 
oration with FBI administrators and technical experts. 

The book shows how a special agent is selected, trained, 
and developed for his work. A hypothetical murder case 
is enacted in pictures with FBI men playing their life roles 
in its solution. Step by step, text and photographs show 
how clues are collected, how the laboratory brings the re- 
sources of science to bear on the evidence submitted to it, 
and how modern precision instruments have revolutionized 
crime detection. 

In an absorbing chapter the reader is shown the FBI’s 
contributions toward the winning of World War II, and 
in an entirely new chapter an account is given of the ac- 
tivities of this organization since the close of the war up 
to the present time. The Story of the FBI is a welcome ad- 
dition to the literature of this professional field. 


Pullman, Wash. V. A. LEONARD 


Conditions in the Missouri State Prison 


Report and Recommendations of the Missouri 
State Penal Institutions Survey Committee. Jef- 
ferson City, Missouri, November-December, 1954. 
Mimeographed. Pp. 92. 


This Report, issued by a distinguished group of informed 
and competent investigators, has the outstanding virtues of 
candor, honesty, and thoroughness. The effect upon_the 
reader is one of amazement and discouragement. That 
such conditions could possibly exist in even the most back- 
ward nation might be understandable, but certainly not 
in the United States, and most surely not in the light of 
our avowed claims, aims, and purposes with reference to 
sound and sensible gpm management. Credit for the 
revelation of incredible and shocking conditions discovered 
must go to Governor Phil M. Donnelly of Missouri and to 
the members he appointed to survey the correctional struc- 
ture of that state. Headed by Major General Ralph E. Tru- 
man of Springfield, Missouri, the Committee included 
Henry J. Westhues, commissioner of the Missouri Supreme 
Court; Joseph E. Ragen, Warden, Joliet-Stateville Branch, 
Illinois State Prison; Edward R. Cass, General Secretary, 
American Prison Association; Walter A. Hunter, former 
warden, Leavenworth Federal Penitentiary; David P. 
Wohl, Industialist, St. Louis; and Gilbert Rodli, Manu- 
= Huntingdon, Pennsylvania, in an advisory capa- 
city. 

The Committee undertook the survey with care and 
caution. Nothing would be or was overlooked. From the 
dimensions of cells to the overall leadership and policy 
making, everything was inquired into, observed, and noted. 
The major emphasis and analysis were directed to the 
State Prison in Jefferson City, but other institutions were 
visited and commented upon. Fifteen major items are pre- 
sented in frank, forceful, and unequivocal language, and 
85 recommendations are presented in forthright and un- 
ambiguous terms. 

The Missouri State Penitentiary was opened on March 
8, 18386, with 46 men in 40 cells, and “since its earliest 
day ... this institution has been overcrowded.” Within the 
42 acres surrounded by walls is a layout “of a sprawling 
character, lacking seriously in symmetry and ease of di- 
rect contact.” Easy movement between cell blocks, mess 
halls, administration building, shops, and other units is 
difficult and “presents a problem in inclement weather.” 
The penitentiary has 1,627 cells, housing 3,361 prisoners, 
2,200 white males, 1,082 colored males, 49 white females, 
and 30 colored females, thus putting Missouri “in the 
major league of prison populations.” Many prisoners are 
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from 15 to 25 years of age “who, in many states ... would 
be regarded as reformatory material.” Prisoners, age 20 
or younger, totaled 196; 20 to 25, 681; 26 to 30, 782; mak- 
ing a total of 1,609 who were 30 ore of age or younger, 
or approximately 50 peneees. he Committee correctly 
claims that many of these in many states would be re- 
formatory material. 

In its Special Comment following the description of the 
“Cell Halls,” the Committee states with reference to Cell 
House A (1868) with 152 cells intended for four men to 
a cell but housing two to six: “The conditions of filth and 
congestion and the general atmosphere of this particular 
cell hall defies adequate description.” Overcrowding may 
at times be impossible to prevent, but the filthy conditions, 
in this reviewer’s opinion, are absolutely unforgivable! 
Under Administration, the Committee points out that 
Missouri established a Department of Corrections in 1945 
that resulted in some improvement over the previous three- 
man board of commissioners but which at present in its 
daily operation “does not make for clarity of functioning 
or efficiency . . . that leadership is lacking and there is no 
clear indication as to where the director’s responsibilities 
begin and end. This is also particularly true with respect 
to the warden.” The warden was rarely seen in various 
parts of the institution and there appeared to be confusion 
as to who was in charge of the prison. The deputy warden 
also was rarely seen, and apparently the yardmaster was 
for all intents and purposes “the real inside executive of- 
ficer of the institution.” High administrative officials—di- 
rector, wardon and members of the Parole Board had been 
identified with the State Highway Patrol, a highly efficient 
police unit (who, by the very nature of their training, ex- 
perience, temperament, and orientation, could hardly be 
expected to know or understand prison administration.— 
Reviewer’s comment). 

The salaries of guards attracted exactly the kind of 
personnel who would accept such employment. The average 
monthly pay was around $150 after deductions. South 
Carolina has a maximum of $200 a month with partial 
maintenance. Missouri operates under a merit system, 
which means that very few reports of inefficiency are ever 
filed against an employee. The ages of guard personnel 
revealed that 189 of the 233 guards were 50 to 77 years 
of age. Twenty-seven were 70 to 77 years of age, with a 
range of service from 2% to 13 years. Their appearance 
“was decidedly unimpressive .. . and it is very difficult to 
conceive how they, as a group, could inspire, direct, and 
control an inmate body. In some instances it was to 
reminded in real life of outside caricatures.” 

Punishments are dealt out by a disciplinary court, sub- 
ject to the warden’s approval, and include loss of privil- 
eges and good-time allowances, confinement in their own 
cells or in punishment cells in a separate cell hall. These 
have no toilet facilities except discarded paint cans, no 
running water, no light, and obscene drawings, language, 
designs, “and other expressions carved on black painted 
walls” that “become quite visible due to the underbase of 
sandstone.” There is no rear ventilation and no inspection 
or visits by the doctor for prisoners undergoing punish- 
ment. Often there are two prisoners in a cell “and in some 
situations as many as five or six.” The period of detention 
is from “a few days until thirty days.” A special form of 
detention was found in Death Row. Cell No. 26 had a 
prisoner who had been there for 8 years and 10 months 
when the Committee visited the prison on November 20, 
1954. “This prisoner, apparently, requires og consid- 
eration from the standpoint of custody.” (That appears 
to be the one understatement in this Report.) A common 
complaint was the absence of a “more inclusive book of 
rules for inmates.” (Thus nobody appeared to know who 
was in charge and nobody appeared to know what the rules 
of the institution were!) The Committee analyzed the pro- 
gram of industries and concluded that “the industrial pro- 
gram should contemplate manufacturing for state use 
consumption only and sales on the open market should be 
curtailed.” One “unfortunate inadequacy” found was there 
is no systematic program of vocational training.” In the 
fields of Classification and Casework “observation and con- 
sultation with the director and the warden reveal there is 
no classification and casework program or procedure that 
would be comparable to the elements considered essential 
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in this important division of institutional functioning.” 
What deaticelion there is “relates mainly to job aml 
ment ... and some disciplinary matters.” No effective pro. 
gram or procedure was found to handle mental defectives 
and psychotics who are confined in the penitentiary beyond 
seeking the services of one of the state hospitals for the 
mentally ill.” In the matter of health the institution was 
found “in an untidy and unclean state.” Such a condition 
is attributed to lack of medical inspection “as required by 
law, added to by the neglect or indifference of the manage. 
ment generally.” Medical services are “totally inadequate.” 
The Committee underscored the following sentence: “For 
all practical purposes the hospital is in charge of the 
Nursing Assistant, who speaks glibly in medical terms, 
e sick line “is not han a sician, but 
pharmacist in the hospital.” 
The recreational program appeared to be a haphazard 
activity wherein there was “no well-worked out recrea- 
tional program ... and if it were not for the willingness 
of the Catholic Chaplain to function in part as a Recrea- 
tional Director, it is not too certain that much of the little 
that is now provided would be at all existent.” 
_ Speaking of education, one statement is enough: “There 
is no regular program of academic education. . . . There 
is no systematic program of vocational education.” 
In Section XII, “Inmate Participation,” it was discov- 
ered that, while there were no inmate committees or coun- 
cils participating in planning activities, “prisoners were 
in possession of keys” and that “an inmate makes keys 
in the machine shop . . . inmates keeps cell hall records, 
and in some instances because of the inability of paid 
personnel to do so in view of their limited training or edu- 
cation.” Inmates also “operate locking devices in old and 
in gate of a cell hall stated that he valued i 
that he took it to bed with him.” eee: 
_ The parole situation appeared to be confusing in the 
light of sound administrative procedures. The inmates, 
apparently, had no way of knowing when they would be 
considered for parole following the initial meeting with 
the parole board. Other states provide for such considera- 
tion at the end of the minimum sentence. A very serious 
defect was revealed in that there were 1,860 men on pa- 
role but only 14 parole officers for the entire state. The 
Women’s Prison, outside the walls of the State Peniten- 
tiary, aside from obvious fire hazards, “was in striking 
contrast to the poor housekeeping, lack of vision, and di- 
rect contact with inmates noted in the case of the prison 
proper.” Sex perversion appears to be “rampant” and the 
authorities were helpless to combat it. The ruins and deb- 
ris were er in place since the riot in September 1954, 
despite the fact there was ample inmate labor to clean up 
the mess they created. (If there is one right inmates are 
entitled to as human beings, that is palatable food, pro- 
perly prepared and presented.) The “chef” was a former 
taxicab driver who was employed at the prison from 1933 
to 1940, when he took a job as a guard at a munitions plant 
until 1945, when he again assumed the functions of “chef.” 
Speaking of the alleged “chipped beef with a pinkish 
gravy,” the Committee declared “it was a most unpalat- 
able looking concoction.” There has been no sanitary in- 
spection of the kitchen or mess halls in 10 years. Two 
guards with guns precede the inmates into the mess hall, 
creating a dangerous possibility of guns getting into the 
hands of inmates. Top officials admitted Pi did not fre- 
quently visit the mess hall or observe the feeding. There 
were no staff meetings to discuss problems, and there was 
no uniformity of dress for guards and no guard training 
program. As mentioned earlier, there was no satisfactory 
book of rules for inmates and no book of rules for guards 
of any kind. The complaints by inmates to the Committee 
were almost complete confirmation of what the Committee 
observed and learned from other sources. They added a few 
of their own, such as beatings by guards, bribery of guards, 
discrimination in job assignments, borrowing money from 
inmates and not paying it back, hall tenders have their 
own rackets, hole punishment on stool pigeon testimony, 
plenty of “loose money.” 
The Committee found Church Farm an institution of 
which Missouri may be proud, but suggested that at least 
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200 prisoners might well be transferred from Jefferson 
City since only 300 were at Church Farm at the time of 
their visit and there is room for 634. D 

Within the space allotted for this review it is not pos- 
sible to give a detailed recital of the Committee’s Recom- 
mendations, which are XXXV in number. Suffice it to say 
the Recommendations, if adopted, would remove the glar- 
ing defects set forth in this investigation. The people of 
Missouri now have the facts. Their correctional system is 
esting them hundreds of thousands of dollars each year, 
and this cost will increase. Certainly they are not getting 
any real value for such huge expenditures, and if they do 
not demand a complete reorganization and reconstruction 
of the entire state correctional program they will get even 
less value for their tax dollar in the future and the cur- 
rent crop of inmates will return again and again with no 
visible evidence that rehabilitation is possible under such 
aregime as revealed by the Committee. 


Philadelphia, Pa. J. P. SHALLOO 


General Criminology 


Criminology (Second Edition). By Ruth Shonle 
Cavan. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
1955. Pp. 718. 

The first edition of Cavan’s Criminology appeared in 
1948. Between that date and 1953 the book passed through 
six printings. These successive printings were indicative 
of the quality and acceptance of the original book. The 


; muna edition of Criminology is an improvement over the 
rst. 
i The book is divided into two parts: “The Development 


and Prevention of Delinquent and Criminal Behavior” and 
“Agencies of Law Enforcement and the Treatment of 
Criminals.” Within each of these divisions are chapters 
on many standard items found in criminology books such 
as criminal behavior, characteristics of criminals, cultural 
and social backgrounds of criminals, organized crime, 
habitual offenders, prevention of delinquency and crime, 
and treatment of criminals. 

Cavan stresses the changes in prison procedures and 
methods of rehabilitating prisoners which have taken 
place since World War II. There are appropriate and well- 
timed chapters on “Treatment of Offenders in the Armed 
Forces” and “European Adult Offenders and Prisons.” 


ig & These are among the new features of the volume. 

ti _ The release of the criminals without imprisonment, after 
. imprisonment, and success and failure of the released 
" prisoner is dealt with adequately and with clarity. 

, nf Criminology has around 50 illustrations, some 34 figures, 
* — and 32 tables. Cavan writes interestingly and with good 
ip organization. The new edition is a valuable contribution 
“4 to criminology literature. 

a. Knoxville, Tenn. WILLIAM E. COLE 
33 

x Juvenile Delinquency in Europe 

. Kriminelle Jugend in Europa. By Dr. Wolf Mid- 
“4 dendorff. Freiburg im Breisgau. Lambertus-Ver- 
vo | lag, 1958. Pp 102. 

il, The fact that the increase in juvenile delinquency is a 
he f worldwide problem is once again illustrated by Dr. Mid- 
re- dendorff’s study which he calls a comparative survey of 
ré § juvenile court procedures and juvenile delinquency. As 
as F far as the procedural setup is concerned the author’s in- 
ng vestigations limit themselves to Western Europe, probably 
ty § of necessity, and even here some important countries, e.g., 
‘ds F Italy, Denmark, and Norway, are missing. The presenta- 
tee F tion of material on nine countries—West Germany, Swit- 
tee F zerland, France, Spain, Portugal, Belgium, Holland, Eng- 
is land, and Sweden—is lucid and thorough. The author has 
“4 studied the children’s courts of various countries in action, 


and reports vividly on his experiences. 

The most fascinating aspect of the report is the tremen- 
dous amount of movement to be observed everywhere in 
dealing with the problem of juvenile delinquency. Western 

ermany enacted a new juvenile court law in 1952, in- 
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corporating some of the features of the law of 1943, such 
as short term detention (Jugendarrest) which, the author 
hastens to assure us, is not based on national socialist 
ideology. France recodified its juvenile court laws in 1950. 
Belgium has made significant changes in extending the age 
limit for the jurisdiction of her children’s courts to 17; 
Spain modernized her juvenile court procedures by a 
law of 1948; in England we find, since 1951, the in- 
novation of detention centers for short term treatment. 
In addition, considerable attention has been paid every- 
where to establishing diagnostic centers for observation of 
children prior to court action, and to developing suitable 
institutions for the treatment or, to use the term preferred 
in Continental Europe, for the education of juvenile de- 
linquents. 

Psychological and psychiatric services are utilized 
(Spain, Holland, Belgium), and vocational training is 
emphasized (France and Western Germany). The concept 
of semi-liberté (half-freedom) in institutional treatment 
apparently has become very popular in France, Belgium, 
Holland, and Spain. Unfortunately, the author does not 
tell us how this measure is handled in actual practice. 

It would seem that, by and large, there are two systems 
of court procedure in dealing with juvenile delinquents. 
According to one, the child appears in court because he 
has committed an offense in the sense of the criminal law. 
The court, then, in this system logically is a criminal 
court. Matters of general maladjustment, such as incor- 
rigibility in the home, poor behavior in school, and truancy 
are handled by a guardianship court. This system prevails 
in West Germany, Switzerland, and Holland. The other 
method is to establish a children’s court for any malad- 
justed child, and to adjudge him delinquent on the basis 
of this maladjustment which may express itself in a spe- 
cific offense or in a disturbing behavior —, This is 
the system in England, France, Belgium, Spain, Portugal, 
and in the United States. Sweden operates with a Youth 
Commission, practically divorced from her court setup. 
The difference in procedural methods is particularly im- 
portant when it comes to statistical comparisons of the 
extent of delinquency in various countries. Statistics, of 
course, are meaningless unless they are based on a common 
denominator. 

Statistics play a prominent role in the second part of 
Dr. Middendorff’s book. This part deals with the delin- 
quency curve, its rise and fall, with age and occupational 
a among juvenile delinquents, the offenses committed 

y them, methods of dealing with the adjudged delinquent, 
the particular problems of the delinquent girl and the 
causes of juvenile delinquency. Here we have an abun- 
dance of figures from all over the world. Dr. Middendorff 
has some reservations about his own statistical material 
mainly because it has to omit a considerable number of 
undetected or unsolved crimes. The main reason these 
statistics have to be taken with a grain of salt is that 
juvenile delinquency not only comprises various age groups 
in various countries but that, as indicated above, the con- 
cept of delinquency itself is a different one from country 
to country. What can be said with some degree of cer- 
tainty is that postwar years usually show a rise in juve- 
nile delinquency. This was true after the first as well as 
after the second World War in the countries which took 
part in the war and in the neutral countries. Spain had 
its highest number of court appearances of juvenile delin- 
quents in 1941, after the civil war. Some European coun- 
tries, e.g., France, Belgium, seem to show a leveling off 
of the delinquency curve since about 1950. In others, espe- 
cially in Western Germany and in England (for which the 
author’s tabulation closes with the year 1951), the flood 
appears still to be rising. 

For his examination of the causes of juvenile delin- 
quency the author leans rather heavily on German and 
French writers, especially Franz Exner and Mme. Odette 
Philippon, without contributing very much of his own. He 
does not seem to be familiar with the studies of the Gluecks 
but arrives at about the same conclusions as they in Un- 
raveling Juvenile Delinquency, stressing that the structure 
of the family and the presence or absence of family in- 
fluences are the most important determining factors in 
causing a child to become delinquent. Dr. Middendorff as- 
cribes the alarming rise of juvenile delinquency in postwar 
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Germany to the complete physical and moral breakdown 
of the German family as a result of war and postwar 
events, and the very slow process of rebuilding it. 

The last and final part of Dr. Middendorff’s book deals 
with the success of institutional treatment or education. 
Regrettably, the author tells us nothing about the pro- 
grams of the institutions whose success or failure he dis- 
cusses. Also, followup methods appear not to have been 
very scientific in most instances. The figures given for 
France, Belgium, England and a few German institutions, 
which indicate about 60 to 70 percent successes, are there- 
fore not very convincing. In his conclusions, Dr. Midden- 
dorff refers mostly to the West German scene. Some of 
his suggestions, however—selection of children’s court 
judges on the basis of their personality and their interest 
and experience in matters pertaining to the welfare of 
the children; cooperation of judges with community child 
welfare agencies and with the institutions to which they 
commit children—are certainly of universal interest. 

State School, ERWIN SCHEPSES 

Orange County, 


A Report on the Indeterminate Sentence 


The Indeterminate Sentence. New York: United 
Nations, Department of Social Affairs, 1954. Pp. 
92. 75 cents. 


The latest data available on sentences to penal institu- 
tions in the United States are contained in the report is- 
sued last year by the Federal Bureau of Prisons entitled 
Prisoners in State and Federal Institutions 1950. Sixty- 
nine percent of prisoners received under definite sentence 
were given prison terms of 4 years and under. Sixteen per- 
cent had terms of 5 to 9 years and 15 percent terms of 10 
years and over. The sentences in the indeterminate forms 
present a striking contrast to this. Forty-two percent re- 
ceived indeterminate terms with a maximum of 10 years 
or over, while 29 percent received terms of 5 to 9 years 
and 29 percent terms of 4 years and under. These are re- 
markable facts in American penology which warrant im- 

ortant study and exploration. What are the consequences 
or treatment, prisonization, parole, recidivism—riots? 

Studies in this important phase of corrections are wel- 
come. The United Nations study, written by Mare Ancel 
of the French Court of Appeal, discusses the history of 
the indeterminate sentence in this and other countries and 
some of the theoretical issues around which debates on it 
have centered. The study compares the relative numbers 
of indeterminate and definite sentences in various juris- 
dictions. It considers the results of the use of the indeterm- 
inate sentence, referring to followup studies of those who 
received indeterminate sentences. Not surprisingly, it finds 
them quite inconclusive. But probably the question of “suc- 
cess” of the indeterminate sentence is to be answered in 
other terms. Which form of sentence affords greater flexi- 
bility for parole? It may well be that with the long mini- 
mum terms prevailing under the indeterminate sentence 
systems, the definite sentence systems provide the greater 
measure of success. Of course the indeterminate sentence 
keeps prisoners in institutions much longer. With what 
results? There is hardly any doubt the effect on prisoners 
and on the operations of the institutions is destructive. 
But we ought to know. 

Several important facts about the indeterminate sen- 
tence in the United States are noted in the study. The 
first and major fact is that in actual practice the inde- 
terminate sentence is only relatively indeterminate. There 
is generally a minimum term and always a maximum 
term; both the minimum and maximum terms are longer 
than the corresponding periods under the definite sentence 
system. The study refers to the concept of absolute inde- 
terminacy possible under the American Law Institute 
model Youth Correction Authority Act, a feature carried 
into several of the state youth authority acts. It is signifi- 
cant, however, that these provisions, which authorize ex- 
tending terms indefinitely, appear not to be used. A study 
of this administrative phenomenon might be indicated, 
unless its total disuse is a sufficient judgment. 
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The final chapter of the survey is entitled “Conclusions 
Concerning Legislation.” It is said that the indeterminate 
sentence is applicable to three special categories: juvenile 
offenders, hardened criminals with many convictions, and 
abnormal offenders. Juvenile offenders are in fact uni- 
formly committed to training schools for indeterminate 
periods with no minimum and with a maximum termina. 
tion at the age of 21. Juvenile commitments are referred 
to only incidentally. The study refers principally to crim. 
inal court systems. A totally different view is involved in 
juvenile court work, although even here definite commit- 
ments may be advisable; it warrants discussion. The next 
group suggested as appropriate for the indeterminate 
sentence are the “hardened” criminals—the persistent of- 
fenders with many convictions. But in fact one of the most 
destructive parts of our penal codes is the provisions re- 
lating to habitual offenders, incorporating many manda. 
tory features which are the very antithesis of a treatment 
approach. We know that many of these individuals are 
hardly the worst or most dangerous offenders, despite a 
series of two, three, or four convictions. 
_ The other group for whom the indeterminate sentence 
is deemed to be appropriate is the abnormal offender. In 
the last 20 years there has been a renewal of legislation 
applying a truly indeterminate sentence (maximum—life) 
for sex offenders. Again, the actual results are dubious. In 
practice a big missing ingredient in the plan is treatment 
facilities. These laws have been enacted upon the wholly 
inadequate existing treatment services. They make no pro- 
vision for increased service and are in fact thoroughly 
punitive. An indeterminate sentence for these individuals 
often constitutes a gross injustice and an unnecessary 
waste. Such studies as we have fairly established the im- 
practicality of these laws. 

_In effect American penology is evenly divided on this 
important issue. We ought to be studying and talking 
about it much more than we do. 


New York City Sou RusBin 


A Contribution to Prison History 


A History of the First Penitentiary—The Cra- 
dle of the Penitentiary: The Walnut Street Jail at 
Philadelphia, 1773-1835. By Negley K. Teeters. 
Philadelphia: The Pennsylvania Prison Society, 
1955. Pp. 152. 


This little volume presents a fascinating and scholarly 
account of Philadelphia’s famous Walnut Street Jail. The 
history of this jail is a comparatively short one. From 1773 
to 1790 it served as a county jail, but its fame began in 
1790 when it was designated a penitentiary-house by an 
act of the General Assembly of Pennsylvania. It thus be- 
came the first penitentiary, and for one exciting decade 
it constituted a symbol of hope and progress for students 
of penal reform throughout America as well as in Europe. 
The regime of progressive prison administration inaugu- 
rated there —- the efforts of the Philadelphia Society 
for Alleviating the Miseries of Public Prisons (the pro- 
genitor of the Pennsylvania Prison Society) ushered in 4 
concerted movement to substitute imprisonment for corpo- 
ral penalties in the punishment of convicted felons in 
America. Soon, however, the Walnut Street Jail suffered 
from the effects of overcrowding and lack of constructive 
planning, and after 1800 there began a period of decline 
— culminated in the abandonment of the institution I 


The concept of the penitentiary did not reach its matu- 
rity in the Walnut Street Jail, but it had its essential be 
ginings in that famous little institution. Indeed, the jail 
was the cradle of the penitentiary, and for 40 years it 
functioned as a proving ground for the new penal phil- 
osophy. As Dr. Teeters emphasizes, “Imprisonment has 
been taken for granted for so long that it is difficult for 
those living today to appreciate how novel and evel 
radical it seemed during the colonial period of our coul- 
try.” The history of the Walnut Street Jail not only force 
fully reminds us of the fact, but also provides a significant 
backdrop to modern thinking on penal treatment. 
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In telling the story of the Walnut Street Jail, Dr. Teeters 
js traversing ground with which he is thoroughly familiar. 
Long active in the affairs of the Pennsylvania Prison 
Society, he is author, also, of They Were in Prison, a book 
in which he presents the story of that organization, the 
glidest prison reform society in the world. 

In the foreword of The Cradle of the Penitentiary, Dr. 
Teeters explains that he had two purposes in writing this 
history: first, to tell the complete story of the Walnut 
Street Jail which has never been told before; and second, 
to rescue from near oblivion some of the deliberations of 
the Board of Inspectors and certain newspaper accounts 
of the institution. An examination of the book readily 
convinces one that Dr. Teeters has admirably accomplished 
both these purposes. He tells his story with clarity, and 
thoroughness, filling it with many exciting episodes dug 
from the archives, some for the first time. Among these 
are: the first balloon ascension of Jean Pierre Blanchard 
in 1793 from the jail yard with President Washington 
among the spectators, the imprisonment for debt of Robert 
Morris, the great financier, and the quaint stories of Pat- 
rick Lyon, wrongly accused of the sensational robbery of 
the Bank of Pennsylvania, and Ann Carson, notorious 
Quaker City coquette who attempted to kidnap Governor 
Simon Snyder. Throughout its pages, the book is carefully 
documented and some important official statements and 
newspaper accounts are preserved in the appendixes. — 

Although the author assures the reader that the material 
in this book represents only an initial foray into records 
which are a rich source for further research, the foray is a 
most fruitful one. However, with Dr. Teeters, the reviewer 
hopes that future students will fill in more details and 
make additional interpretations in the light of our increas- 
ing understanding of American history. 


Iowa City, Iowa. RoBERT G. CALDWELL 


A Followup Study of Borstal Boys 


Five Hundred Borstal Boys. By A. G. Rose. 
Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1954. Pp. 199. $3.15. 


This little book is the result of a project that started 
out hopefully with the aim of being a real followup study 
but soon became only another more or less conventional 
analysis of existing official records and statistics. The fact 
that it was carried out with somewhat more statistical 
sophistication than often has characterized such efforts in 
the past, nevertheless leaves it subject to all the basic 
limitations of this type of research design. 

The original aim was “... to apply the followup method 
toa group of discharged offenders, in order to provide 
British material comparable with that available for similar 
groups in the U. S. A. Borstal boys were chosen because 
of the availability of the data, but... it was obvious from 
the start that it would not be practicable to trace the 
whereabouts of a group of boys and interview them in- 
dividually, as has been done in the Glueck studies.” The 
shift in procedure is then rationalized in a series of seem- 
ingly reasonable assumptions and assertions involving the 
dlowing general argument: Since there is much greater 
centralization in the British system of law enforcement 
than in the United States, it follows that it is much easier 
to get complete and accurate informaion on subsequent 
convictions from official: records only; and since the 
Gluecks’ criteria of success or failure were ultimately 
based on reconvictions, therefore the general results of 
the two studies should be roughly comparable. An original 
study was not attempted as such, but rather the project 


. sought to provide an analysis of available official data 
‘ along the lines of the Glueck studies. With this goes the 
it hope that in thus setting the stage in terms of British 
NE findings a real followup study might be undertaken at 
some future date. 


, Vata from a selected sample group of Borstal boys, 472 
in number, who were discharged from various institutions 
uring the years 1941-44 are subjected to comprehensive 
statistical analysis involving some 61 “factors” of informa- 
ion in the records. The date of the selection of the sample 
ls the year 1949. In order to have a 5 year followup period, 
the last year of discharge from the Borstal institutions 
was 1944. In other words, this was a war group of Borstal 
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boys whose “aftercare” was more likely than not direct 
mobilization into the armed services. Actual selection of 
the sample was integrated into a War Office project 
studying a sample group of 500 boys discharged from the 
services in the period 1941-44. After various comparisons 
and adjustments had been made, the decision was for a 
figure of sample size involving 70 percent services and 30 
percent civilians. On this basis there were 350 of the War 
Office group, itself a random sample, and 150 selected at 
random from the records of the Borstal Association. 
Twenty-eight cases did not yield full information for the 
followup so the final number subjected to analysis was 
only 472. 

Some of the statistics on the percentage reconvicted 
within the 5-year followup period, as indicated in the 
several studies, may be compressed into the following 
simple table for purposes of direct comparison: 


(British) (British) (American) 
All Borstal . G. Rose Glueck Study 
institutions: Special Study 422 full infor- 
5,045 discharges, 472 discharged, mation cases, 
1941-1944, 1941-1944, 1922-1927. 
Nonoffenders 49.8 % 46.8 % 27.3 % 
Offenders 50.2 % 53.2 % 72.7 % 
100.0 % 100.0 % 100.0 % 


It is clear from the above that the significance of the 
special study comes not from its contributions as a follow- 
up study but from its full documentation of information in- 
cluded in the official records. The book bristles with 
statistics throughout as the many “factors” involved in 
the 472 cases studied are presented in conventional catego- 
ries quite similar to those used by the Gluecks. Thus there 
is a chapter on “Pre-Borstal Period”; one on “The Institu- 
tion Period”; and naturally one on “The Post-Institution 
Period.” One chapter decribes some attempts at “Presonal- 
ity Typing” and another is devoted to “The Major 
Factors.” 

American readers will be interested in this English 
study as further confirmation of some of the more familiar 
items involved in the not always predictable outcome of 
correctional treatment. The book is simply and clearly 
written, with less nationalistic bias than visitors some- 
times encounter when subjected to official British interpre- 
tation of the excellence of their Borstal system. 

The principal findings are surprisingly consistent with 
earlier American studies. There is nothing particularly 
unique about the volume other than its exemplary brevity 
but any professional worker in the field will be well repaid 
for his time and attention in reading this lucid and well- 
balanced analysis of the many interrelations involved in 
correctional treatment. 


Minneapolis, Minn. GEORGE B. VOLD 


Conference Proceedings on Juvenile Delinquency 


The Proceedings of the National Association of 
Training Schools and Juvenile Agencies. Edited by 
E. L. Johnstone. Glen Mills, Pa.: The Glen Mills 
Schools, 1954. Pp. 120. $2.00. 


This report of The Proceedings consists of a series of 
articles by competent authorities covering two areas of 
delinquency: (1) an awareness of the problems; and (2) 
what is being done, especially in the field of correctional 
training. 

As reflected by this publication, the press, public, and 
investigations have turned the spotlight on increased juve- 
nile delinquency. As so aptly pointed out by the president 
of the Association, “increasing juvenile delinquency is 
now being met with increasing planning and action.” 

The report of the United States Subcommittee To In- 
vestigate Juvenile Delinquency suggests that special at- 
tention be given to four items: (1) the extent and char- 
acter of juvenile delinquency in the United States, its 
causes and oe factors; (2) determination of the 
adequacy of existing legislative provisions dealing with 
youthful offenders of Federal laws; (3) inquiry into sen- 
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tences imposed or other correctional action taken with 
respect to youthful offenders by federal courts; and (4) 
extent to which juvenile offenders are violating federal 
laws relating to the sale or use of narcotics. 

In his report on “The Community and Juvenile Delin- 
quency,” Sanford Bates reiterates that juvenile delin- 
quency exists because of many factors and that our 
experiences offer no final conclusions as to the solution of 
these problems. While it is recognized that we have ex- 
perienced an increase which requires our earnest atten- 
tion, at the same time it does not justify any “panic reac- 
tion.” Further, that community action must focus on the 
offender rather than the offense, with responsibility rest- 
ing upon the local community in taking positive preven- 
tive measures, adequate detention facilities, and corrective 
treatment. 

In the article, “State Planning for the Treatment of 
Juvenile Delinquency,” the author points out that states, 
like individuals, differ in many important respects. This 
report on how the State of Minnesota has approached this 
plan is very well explained in its stated purpose—“. . . sub- 
stituting for retributive punishment, methods of training 
and treatment directed toward the correction and rehabil- 
itation of young persons found delinquent or guilty of 
crime. 

In the several articles on planning of institutions and 
training programs we find that most of the authors are 
in general agreement, that institutions have been subjected 
to criticism both justly and unjustly, presenting a chal- 
lenge to develop and operate institutions in a manner 
which will result in favorable public reaction and ap- 
proval, that such institutions are an investment in chil- 
dren, that a child is a human being who will respond to 
nice surroundings, adequate facilities, and good program 

This being the first complete volume of the new, com- 
bined Association, it reveals that the work of the two 
groups is in reality one problem. The experiences related 
in these articles offer valuable reference material in the 
field of juvenile delinquency. 

The merger of the National Conference of Juvenile 
Agencies and the National Association of Training Schools 
provides a medium through which a great deal of informa- 
tion is and should be available in the field of juvenile de- 
linquency. 


East St. Louis, Ill. MARSHALL K. McKINNEY 


Social Functions of the Court 


Justice for Youth: The Courts for Wayward 
Youth in New York City. By Bernard C. Fisher 
and Leonard V. Harrison. New York: Community 
Service Society of New York, 1955. Pp. 154. $1.00. 


In this volume Leonard Harrison and Bernard C. Fisher 
consider the plight of the youthful offender in the patch- 
work of New York City courts, many of which are mid- 
way between a social agency and a court of law and lack 
the major strengths of either. 

Although the courts under consideration and the sta- 
tutes under which they operate are homegrown—the exact 
like of which is not to be found outside the Empire state 
—the essential problems considered is nationwide. Conse- 
quently, this volume merits the attention of all who are 
concerned with the impact of the behavioral sciences on 
criminal justice and the juvenile courts. The authors define 
the courts as “forums to which conflicted interests come; 
to which transgressors are brought; and to which those 
come who wish sanction to assume, or dispose of, certain 
obligations or responsibilities in which the public is said 
to have an interest. In each instance, a court adjudges 
and disposes in keeping with gees precedents, standard 
procedures, and the limits of authority.” This definition 
was apparently not derived from study of New York City’s 
18 courts and court divisions especially concerned with 
youth cases; for in the instance of certain of these 18 
courts and court divisions the definition represents more 
hope than fact. Coming before these courts the investiga- 
tors found not only transgressors, but also youngsters 
who were thought to be potential transgressors—persons 
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subjected to the coercive authority of the court, not be. 
cause of what they had done but because of what some. 
body assumed they would do without the intervention of 
the court. Here we find not courts acting in keeping with 
guiding precedents, standard procedures, and limits of 
authority, but also courts in which the judge is prosecu. 
tor, defense attorney, judge, and jury all in one; certain 
courts in which scanty psychological and social data ma 
send one boy to a correctional institution with a criminal 
conviction and impose neither penalty on another equally 
culpable; courts from which a teen-age girl who wears 
dungarees and stays out late may be committed to a com. 
bined state prison and reformatory for women for “pro. 
tective care.” 

In 150 pages of trenchant and lucid narrative, the av. 
thors scrutinize their 18 courts to determine whether or 
not they meet three conditions “considered indispensable 
to a sound court system for young offenders.” These con- 
ditions concern the guarantee of due process, the guarantee. 
of equal opportunity for justice, and the ordering of pro. 
cedures in such a fashion that they might be “favorable 
to rehabilitation of the properly adjudicated offender.” 
They find that these courts do not satisfactorily meet any 
one of these three requisite conditions. 

Throughout the report the authors are mindful of the 
struggle of a few dedicated persons to establish the exist. 
ing court facilities for youth. They recognize the mile. 
stone of social progress represented by the substitution of 
these facilities for the retributive justice which they, in 
part, replaced. They are aware of the laudable intent of 
the friends of these courts to use the authority of the court 
to prevent serious trouble. Recognizing all this, they point 
out that “it is not enough that the avowed purpose ... is 
a kindly one . . . intentions are private matters, after all, 
and the benevolent, the malevolent, and the simply 
thoughtless may all assume the same appearance.” They 
find that the system studied redefines “the court’s contr- 
bution to the community in ambiguous terms. . . and it 
has given rise to a configuration of roles within the courts 
in which neither the legally trained personnel nor the re- 
habilitative staffs seem able to perform to the best of their 
specialized abilities.” 

To bring order out of chaos the authors suggest that all 
youth cases appear in a consolidated Family Court. The 
structure and organization for such a court in New York 
was proposed by Mr. Harrison in an earlier publication. 
It is further suggested that all minors, with the exception 
of extremely serious or inconsequential types of cases, be 
adjudicated as youth offenders—just as delinquents are, 
with few exceptions, adjudicated delinquents. The volume’s 
most provocative recommendation is that probation and 
allied services be separated from the courts and estab- 
lished as a separate rehabilitative facility having as its 
purpose service to the courts. 

The organization of a separate rehabilitative facility, 
according to the authors, would reduce the responsibilities 
of the judges to sensible dimensions and free them for 
judicial responsibilities for which they are trained and 
equipped. It would not lessen their authority over individ- 
ual cases. The workers employed by the rehabilitative fa- 
cility, one assumes, would be in a position similar to the 
rural child welfare worker who serves the juvenile court. 
Unlike such workers, however, they would be attached t 
an organization constructed and conducted expressly for 
rehabilitative endeavor and able, therefore, to advance 
the development of the therapeutic process as it is cot 
cerned with rehabilitation of offenders. 

The idea of administrative separation of legal and treat- 
ment staff without diminishing the authority of the judges 
is a unique one and could be applied in many different 
types of urban courts utilizing probation staff. It is middle 
ground between the current confusion and the complete 
separation of legal and treatment function sometimes at- 
vocated. Carrying out such a plan might well invigorate 
the whole field of correctional treatment and bring to the 
judiciary strong partners with whom to work. Since tht 
execution of such a plan would diminish existing power, 
resistance will be great. However, one can take heart from 
the fact that by their very vitality other ideas thought 
fully developed by Leonard Harrison did survive resist 
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ance and today make the chance of restoring offenders to 
good citizenship much brighter in many states. 


New York City BERTRAM M. BECK 


Causes and Treatment of Drug Addiction 


The Bane of Drug Addiction. By Orin R. Yost, 
M.D. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1954. 
Pp. 115. $4.00. 


Perhaps it is well that this book was not published in 
1949 or 1950 when our nation was riding a crest of news- 
paper sensationalism attendant upon an epidemic rise in 
narcotic drug addiction among adolescents and young 
adults; it might have been set aside then as being too 
mild for the whetted appetites of those several years. This 
book, fortunately, emerges in a saner period—a period of 
reflection—in which the popular interest is inclined to be 
receptive of the facts. 

The first and most important fact which this book sets 
forth is that narcotic drug addiction is essentially a 
symptom of a multifaceted disease. The second important 
fact is found in the author-doctor’s appeal to his own 
profession that it “has the responsibility to bring it about 
that drug addiction should be recognized for the disease 
that it is, so that it may be given prompt and proper treat- 
ment and care.” ae 

That this disease has profound implications for other 
disciplines is recognized in the author’s intent to help 
arouse interest, knowledge, and vigilance on the part of 
“the general practitioner, professional nurse, social or wel- 
fare worker, judge, lawyer, or law-enforcement official, or 
just a member of the enlightened public.” Although the 
took’s clarity and simplicity of presentation do help the 
reader to an understanding of the general phenomenolo- 
gical aspects of the problem, it is felt that the author 
paints on too small a canvas to allow for needed detailing 
of the dynamics of causation and perpetuation for this 
broad audience. It may well be that such detailing is a 
matter for those who will take courage to involve them- 
selves intensively in what the author correctly calls “the 
weakest link in the chain of therapy”—rehabilitation. It 
would seem that effective scientific investigation of the 
psychological and emotional components of narcotic drug 
addiction must await the clinical development of a greater 
sufficiency of facts—facts that are to be found in earnestly 
meeting the day-to-day needs of the different types of 
addicts when their defenses are honestly removed and real 
tapport ensues. 

he book is weakened in spots where the author presents 
statements which lack validation. A case in point is where 
it is concluded that “It is in the interests of every addict 
to introduce others to the drug. First of all, it makes him 
feel less guilty.” In another passage Dr. Yost compares 
addicts with the usual patient who is in need of medical 
care, but he adds that the addict “is not a criminal nor a 
wicked sinner who is suffering from his fall from grace.” 
This statement is provocative and many readers may 
validly question the competence of medical men to enter 
with such assumed authority the area of moral theolo 
until greater truths are discovered by psychiatrry in the 
study of characterology. However, it isn’t exactly fair 
to belabor the book for what it isn’t when there is, in fact, 
much in it to be commended. 

The author has divided his work into eight chapters 
covering, in order, real and ostensible causes of addiction, 
the nature of addicting drugs, differentiation of types of 
addicts, a distinction between drug user and drug addict, 
case material on a “typical” addict, treatment, and finally 
controlling of the traffic. A glossary is devoted to a short 
rundown of addict slang in case the reader desires some 
degree of sophistication with respect to this otherworld 


jargon, 
“e This book should go a long way in dispelling the belief 
the that addiction is a class or particular group phenomenon. 


And yet it justly focuses on the fact that social conditions 
of poverty and discrimination can be obliquely contribu- 
tory. Besides the excellent descriptive nature of the case 
material, the cases themselves expose weaknesses in var- 
‘ous orthodox therapeutic approaches and pose the possible 
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necessity of adapting treatment and rehabilitative tech- 
niques specifically to fit these categories of patients and 
their interfering relatives. 

The book is recommended reading for all those for whom 
the author intended it. It is hoped that those who work 
with relatives of addicts can make it more abundantl. 
clear to them that many of them are playing roles whic 
unwittingly force the addict to persist in his role-playing. 
In this same connection, all of us (especially those entrust- 
ed with authority) should be mindful that it is just as 
possible for us to be projected unwittingly into the role 
of the relative. 


Chicago, Ill. WALTER A. ADAMS, M.D. 


Reports Received 


Appraising the Juvenile Court. National Juvenile Court 
Foundation, Inc., 3333 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
This pamphlet contains a report of the proceedings of the 
National Council of Juvenile Court Judges held in Colorado 
Springs in June 1954. Among the topics covered are pro- 
bation services, psychiatric help for juveniles, the problem 
of the small juvenile court, and a report on the interstate 
compact. 


Bibliography of Publications of the United Nations in 
the Social Welfare Field. United Nations, Department of 
Economic and Social Affairs, Bureau of Social Affairs, 
New York City, 1955. Pp. 269. Covering the years 1946- 
1952, this bibliography is a source of material on current 
publications of the United Nations. It is part of the Inter- 
national Series and includes such areas as social welfare 
administration and social work, health and hygiene, edu- 
a. and the prevention of crime and the treatment of 
offenders. 


Crime in California. (Annual Report) Bureau of Crim- 
inal Statistics, Department of Justice, Sacramento, Calif., 
1954. Pp. 108. The general trends in the incidence of 
crime and types of offenses are analyzed and information 
is given on Superior Court dispositions including sentences 
imposed and probation. 


Municipal Law Enforcement in Oklahoma. Oklahoma 
Crime Study Commission, 206 Braniff Building, Oklahoma 
City 2, Okla., 1955. Pp. 46. This report contains the results 
of a statewide survey and evaluation of police organiza- 
tions and police services throughout Oklahoma. It includes 
data on salaries, ratio of police officers to — 
facilities and equipment, training of police officers, an 
methods of appointment. 


New York City Department of Correction (Annual Re- 
ogy Department of Correction, New York City 18, 1954. 

p. 117. A maior portion of this report is devoted to the 
problems faced by the Department in its efforts to over- 
haul and modernize the citv’s correctional and detention 
institutions. The appendixes include statistical data on 
institutional populations and offense categories. 


Service to Youth. Youth Service Board, 14 Somerset 
Street, Boston, Mass., 1955. Pp. 15. The Massachusetts 
Youth Service Law enacted in 1948 is an adaptation of 
the Model Youth Correction Authority Act. This pamphlet 
is presented as a statement and description of the organi- 
zation and functions of the Board as well as of the 
facilities and programs developed for the care and treat- 
ment of delinquent children. 


United States Board of Parole. (Annual Report) U. S. 
Board of Parole, Department of Justice, ashington, 
D. C., 1954. Pp. 22. Covering the fiscal year 1954, this 
report describes the activities of the Board as a whole 
and the work of the Youth Correction Division. At the 
close of the year, the Board had 7,557 cases under active 
supervision and out of 11,491 parole decisions during the 
year, 36.4 percent were parole grants. 


Youth Court Statistics. (Annual Report) State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, Jackson, Miss., 1954. Pp. 19. 
Under Mississippi law, the State Department of Public 
Welfare is designated as the agency to collect annual 
statistical information on the youth courts of the state. 
These data are obtainable only through the voluntary 
cooperation of the Youth Courts. Of the 2,284 children 
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appearing before the Youth Courts in 1954, two out of 
three were delinquent. The increase in the number of 
delinquency cases is partially due to the increase in the 
number of counties reporting. 


Books Received 


Clinical vs. Statistical Prediction. By Paul E. Meehl. 
— University of Minnesota Press, 1954. Pp. 149. 


The Effectiveness of Delinquency Prevention Programs. 
Washington, D.C.: U. S. Children’s Bureau, 1954. Pp. 50. 
25 cents. 

wate: Ae in the Institution. By Gisela Konopka. New 
York: William Morrow and Co., 1954. Pp. 290. 

The Guilty Mind: Psychiatry and the Law of Homicide. 
By John Biggs, Jr. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
1955. Pp. 200. $4.50. 

How To Recognize and Handle Abnormal People. By 
Robert A. Matthews, M.D., and Loyd W. Rowland: New 
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York: National Association for Mental Health, 1954. Pp, 
48. 65 cents. 

International Review of Criminal Policy, No. 6. N 
York: United Nations, 1954, Pp. 150. $2.00. 7 


Mental Hygiene in Public Health. By Paul V. Le 
M.D. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Ge, Inc., 19560” 


1,000,000 Delinquents. By Benjamin Fine. Cleveland: 
World Publishing Co., 1955. Pp. 377. $4.00. 


The Other Man: A Study of the Social, Legal, and Clinj. 
cal Aspects of Homosexuality. By D. J. West. New York: 
William Morrow and Co., 1955. Pp. 208. $4.00. 


Prediction Methods in Relation to Borstal Training. By 
Dr, Hermann Mannheim and Leslie T. Wilkins. New York: 
British Information Services, 1955. Pp. 276. $3.15. 

Reaching Adolescents Through a Court Clinic. New 
vom Bag York City Youth Board Monograph No. 3, 

. Pp. 62. 


Youth and the Law. By Fredrick J. Ludwig. Brooklyn, 
N.Y.: The Foundation Press, Inc., 1955. Pp. 327. $5.50. 


News From the Field 


National Parole Conference To Be 
Held at Washington, D.C., in April 


Attorney General Herbert Brownell, Jr., in cooperation 
with the National Probation and Parole Association and 
the United States Board of Parole, has called a National 
Conference on Parole in Washington, D. C., April 9 to 
11, 1956. The purpose of the Conference is to evaluate 
and to make recommendations as to improvements which 
can be made in present standards and procedures and the 
administration of parole and to point the way to closer 
cooperation between the Federal Government and the 
governments of the several states in further strengthening 
of parole services. ore 

The National Probation and Parole Association has a 
nine-member, nationally representative Advisory Council 
of Parole made up of leading parole authorities and 
administrators in the nation to assist in the development 
of parole services. The Association has had an opportunity 
to make consultation field visits to become acquainted 
with and to assist in improving the parole services in 
many states and has conducted intensive surveys of the 
entire parole system in several states. : 

The United States Board of Parole is an eight-member 
Board composed of persons who are highly trained and 
experienced and have obtained distinction in the fields of 
criminology, law, penology, and sociology. 

The Conference will consist of 3 days of working ses- 
sions on parole principles and standards. It will an 
invitational affair with the following in attendance: 

1. Official delegates of the parole system designated 
by the governor of each state. , 

2. Official delegates at large designated by the three 
sponsoring organizations. 

3. Other authorities in the correctional and related 
fields who have, in the past, contributed to the develop- 
ment of parole and whose thinking is essential to the 
promulgation of principles and standards. | 

4. Selected lay leaders whose support is necessary for 
the public interpretation and understanding of good parole 
practices and who have demonstrated interest in the cor- 
rectional field and have much to contribute to the pro- 
mulgation of standards from the viewpoint of public 
opinion. 

Milton Rector of the NPPA is secretary for the planning 
committee. 

The first National Conference on Parole was held in 
Washington, D. C., in 1939 at the call of the Attorney 
General of the United States. 


Myrl E. Alexander Elected President of 
The American Correctional Association 


Myrl E. Alexander, assistant director of the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons, was elected president of the American 
Correctional Association at the meeting of the Congress of 
Corrections at Des Moines, Iowa, in October. 

More than 1,000 representatives from 46 states, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and the Union of South Africa were in at- 
tendance at the Congress. 

Vice presidents elected were Dr. Ralph S. Banay, New 
York City, psychiatrist; O. B. Ellis, general manager of 
the Texas Prison System; G. I. Giardini, superintendent of 
the Pennsylvania Board of Parole; James A. McLaughlin, 
assistant commissioner of Federal Penitentiaries for 
Canada; and Miss Clare Thune, superintendent of the 
Minnesota Reformatory of Women. 

E. R. Cass was elected general secretary and Roberts J. 
Wright, assistant general secretary. 

The 1956 Congress will be held at Los Angeles, August 
25 to 31 in the Hotel Statler. 


Prisoners Aid Fight 
Against Crime 


A group of prisoners at the federal correctional institu- 
tion at Seagoville, Texas, believe they know how to pre 
vent one cause of juvenile delinquency. They are so en- 
thusiastic they are collecting their meager earnings of $10 
a month or less to prove their point. 

Their special project is Bruce W., by no means a juvenile 
delinquent, but his father is dead and his mother ill. He 
lived in a poverty-stricken delinquent area of Dallas. 

The idea came from the personal development group, # 
club of about 60 inmates. J. W. Peterson, Dallas business 
man who works with the club, said the idea grew out of 4 
discussion of child delinquency. Many of the men them- 
selves had been juvenile delinquents. ‘ 

The group concluded that delinquency has its roots 1 
the absence of little extra pleasures in a child’s life. They 
discussed the idea of contributing a little money to a fun 
for some child who didn’t have much. 

Bruce was so happy with the new things in his life he 
wanted to meet his sponsors. So Bruce and his mother, 
now recovered, spent his tenth birthday at the prison. He 
was showered with presents, and is looking forward eagerly 
to another date this fall. 
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federal Parole To Be Denied When 
Prisoner Refuses To Pay Fine 


Chairman Scovel Richardson of the United States Board 
of Parole has announced that a new policy of denying 
parole where an inmate does not pay a fine and his re- 
fusal is indicative of a contumacious attitude already has 
resulted in prompt payment of over $112,000 in fines in 
the past few months. 

Richardson told the United States Attorneys’ Confer- 
ence, meeting in the Department of Justice in October, that 
the Board of Parole does not regard itself as a collection 
agency, but that it had adopted the new policy in keepin 
with the Attorney General’s policy of trying to collect al 
monevs due the Goverment. He said that “where the 
evidence is conclusive that an inmate can pay his fine and 
his refusal is indicative of a contumacious attitude, the 
Board has denied parole.” : 

Richardson said the case of United States v. Gottfried 
decided by the United States Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit, which is a case of first impression, holds 
that the Parole Board can keep parolees under super- 
vision for 30 days beyond their maximum term before they 
are eligible to take the pauper’s oath, and that if they do 
not take the oath or apply and do not qualify for the oath, 
they are continued under supervision of the Board until 
their committed fines are paid. 


Judge§“Throws Book” at 
five Reformatory Inmates 


Five inmates of the Michigan State Reformatory at 
Ionia had the “book thrown at them” recently! It was a 
history book, however, and on the throwing end was Cir- 
cuit Judge Dale S. Souter of Grand Rapids. 7 

In an unprecedented act, Judge Souter made financial 
arrangements that would provide five inmates with the 
necessary tuition and text book costs to complete a full 
college credit course in the institution’s TV course in con- 
temporary history. Like many other public-minded persons, 
Judge Souter had watched the growth of television educa- 
tion at the Reformatory. 

Each of the five men who were helped by Judge Souter 
qualified academically for the course but had been without 
funds to enroll. 


leland L. Tolman Appointed Deputy 
Administrator of New York Courts 


Leland L. Tolman, chief of the division of business 
administration of the Adminstrative Office of the United 
States Courts, has resigned to accept the office of deputy 
administrator of the Courts of the State of New York for 
the First Judicial Department, comprising New York and 
Bronx counties. He entered his new duties on November 7. 

Tolman has been connected with the Administrative 
Office since its organization at the end of 1939. 

Commenting on his new responsibilities, Director Henry 
P. Chandler said: 

“I do not need to say that his departure will leave a 
large void in this office and we shall miss him greatly. All 
who have come into contact with him will realize this. Be- 
yond his splendid legal mind and his capacity to deal 
effectively with almost any problem encountered in the 
work of the office, his readiness to accept hard tasks and 

18 cooperative spirit have endeared him to all of us. 

“While for these and many other reasons on which I 
might expatiate we are very sorry to see him go, we are 
Proud that he is leaving to accept one of the most impor- 
tant positions in court administration in the country. In it 


i € will have an opportunity to work in association with 
the Presiding Justice, David W. Peck, who in a few years 

He as attained national eminence by the improvements which 
he has brought about in the conduct of the courts of which 

at; & he is the head. I am confident that Mr. Tolman will make 

ie & an important contribution to the advancement of justice in 

ly § New York in his new position. It is one which will give 


deserved scope to his talents.” 


NEWS FROM 


THE FIELD 


Delinquency Still Climbing, 
Says Senate Subcommittee 


Reports reaching the Senate Subcommittee To Investi- 
gate Juvenile Delinquency indicate that although some 
appreciable progress has been made toward controlling 
juvenile delinquency much remains to be done. 

More than 1,333,000 children came to the attention of 
the police in 1951, the Subcommittee reports. Almost half 
a million were brought to the attention of juvenile courts. 
This was a 10 percent increase over 1953, and marked a 
58 percent increase over the 1948 figure. Courts servin 
areas of less than 100,000 persons showed a combine 
increase of 63 percent. The Subcommittee accordingly 
points out that juvenile delinquency is far from being a 
big city problem. 

In 1954, the Subcommittee continues, 58 percent of all 
auto thefts were committed by young people under 18 years 
of age. They also committed 59 percent of all burglaries. 

Most of the delinquency occurred in the 15-to 17-year old 
bracket, but 35 percent of these youngsters had been in 
court before, the Committee concluded. 


Senate Subcommittee To Release 
Six Additional Delinquency Reports 


During the early part of the year the Senate Subcom- 
mittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency will release 
reports on the following areas of investigation: relation- 
ship between pornography and abnormal juvenile sexual 
behavior; the role and responsibility of education and 
educators; the relation of crime and horror movies to 
delinquency; employment and counseling of youth; and 
adoption practices. 

On January 31 the Subcommittee will issue a second 
interim report covering the work of the Subcommittee 
during the year. 


Grin and Bear It 
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By Lichty 


“Part of the fun of being in these phases, Otis, is listening 

to the fights between mom and pop over what to do about 

(Reprinted by special permission Field Enterprises, Inc.) 
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39 Percent of Probation Officer 
Appointments Have Master’s Degrees 


The appropriations to the courts for the fiscal year 1956 
has made it possible to appoint 71 additional probation 
officers in the federal probation system. This brings the 
total of probation officers to 387. 

Of the 49 probation officers appointed to new positions 
as of December 1, a total of 19, or 39 percent, have their 
master’s degrees. 

In the federal probation system a measure of workload 
has been adopted under which a person on supervision is 
treated as one work unit and a complete presentence in- 
vestigation and report as four work units. On this basis 
the average workload per officer on June 30, 1955 was 116 
units. The addition of the 71 new officer positions reduces 
the average load per officer from 116 units to 94 units. 

Seventy-five work units per officer are believed by the 
Administrative Office of the United States Courts to be a 
reasonable workload for federal probation officers. Accord- 
ingly, in the estimate for 1957 the Administrative Office 
is asking for 118 more probation officers to bring the 
average workload down to approximately 75 work units. 


Warden William H. Hardwick 
Of Atlanta Dies Suddenly 


Warden William H. Hardwick of the United States 
Penitentiary at Atlanta, Georgia, died from a heart attack 
on November 23. 

Entering the federal prison service as a guard in 1930, 
Warden Hardwick served at the Chillicothe Reformato: 
and at two prison camps and was transferred to the El 
Reno Reformatory in 1934. He became associate warden 
in 1940 and warden in 1947, and succeeded Warden William 
H. Hiatt of the Atlanta institution in June 1954. 

Warden Hardwick will be remembered for devotion to 
his work, and his friendly manner and deep concern for 
the problems and needs of prisoners entrusted to his care. 
While at the El Reno institution he was voted the “out- 
standing citizen” of the city of El Reno. He maintained an 
active interest in church and civic organizations. He is 
survived by his wife and eight children. 


Government Opens Drive on 
Drugs Used by Truck Drivers 


The Department of Justice and the Food and Drug 
Administration opened a drive in October to stamp out the 
illegal sale of stimulant drugs to truck drivers by cafes, 
service stations, truck stops, and drug stores. — 

United States attorneys in 10 federal districts and 6 
states simultaneously filed 22 criminal actions and re- 

uested bench warrants for the arrest of 42 individual 

efendants. The stimulants involved are drugs known as 
amphetamines, referred to by truck drivers as “bennies,” 
“goof balls,” or “co-pilots.” 

George P. Larrick, commissioner of Foods and Drugs, 
said: “There is evidence that some truckers using the drugs 
have lost their own lives and have needlessly risked the 
lives of others. Use of these drugs by truck drivers is 
particularly dangerous because they so stimulate the 
driver that he stays on the job long beyond the point of 
normal physical endurance. His brain tires, his driving 
judgment and his vision are finally impaired, and a tragic 
accident sometimes follows. 

“These amphetamine drugs have important medical uses 
and are of value when properly —oy~ on prescription 
and used under medical supervision, but they are extremel 
dangerous when sold and used by persons unfamiliar wit 
their effects. Drivers particularly should not use amphe- 
tamines as a substitute for rest. 

“The improper use of these drugs is by no means con- 
fined to truck drivers. They are also associated with pro- 
blems of juvenile delinquency and crime. Our enforcement 
efforts in this will be pushed, but are necessarily limited 
because of our many other law-enforcement obligations 
under the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act.” 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


Parolees Visit Folsom 
Prison To Discuss Parole 


California parolees are being invited to the California 
State Prison at Folsom to “call the turn” on parole con. 
ditions for the benefit of prospective parolees. A parolee js 
assigned to each group of prisoners and switches from 
group to group at half-hour intervals. 

General theme of the meetings is the relationship of the 
parolee to the parole officer. After a brief talk by the re. 
spective parolees, covering their individual backgrounds 
and parole experiences, the meetings are opened for general 
discussion, with the inmates first firing questions as fast 
as the parolees can answer them. 

The nature of the most persistent questions demonstrates 
that “parole myths” are still dominant in local scuttlebutt, 
accordi g to the Folsom Observer, inmate publication. The 
candor of the parolee’s answer seems to dispel the groups’ 
misgivings about the ability to succeed on parole. 


American Bar Survey of Criminal 
Justice To Start in Wisconsin 


Wisconsin has been selected as the first jurisdiction 
within which field studies for the American Bar Founda- 
tion’s survey of criminal justice will be initiated. The sur- 
vey staff selected Wisconsin because of its nearness to the 
American Bar Center at Chicago from which the project 
is being administered and because the geographic area of 
that state and the system of criminal justice there will not 
interpose the administrative problems which will inevitably 
confront the survey in jurisdictions containing large and 
complex metropolitan areas. 

_ Sanford Bates, recently retired commissioner of institu- 
tions and agencies of the State of New Jersey and former 
director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, is the project’s 
consultant in probation, sentencing, and parole. 

Fred E. Inbau, professor of law at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, is the consultant in prosecution and defense. 

The consultant in police administration is O. W. Wilson, 
dean of the school of criminology at the University of 
California and formerly chief of police at Wichita, Kansas. 
For most of his life Dean Wilson has been a professional 
policeman. 

Benjamin E. Matthews, a practicing attorney of New 
York and a former chief counsel for the New York Crime 
Commission, is the consultant in the criminal courts. 

Director of the project is Arthur H. Sherry, professor 
of law and criminology at the University of California. 
Professor Sherry was formerly chief assistant attorney 
general of California. 


Announcer Uses Radio To 
Find Jobs for Parolees 


On his “Breakast With Bob” program, Bob DeHaven, 
popular Twin-City radio announcer, called attention to the 
need of employment for Minnesota State Prison inmates 
who were eligible for parole but whose releases were being 
held up pending location of a job. 

The gist of what he said went something like this: “Its 
ro enough to be in prison, but it’s even a more ru 
road, still, when you know you could be comparatively 
free—on parole—if you only had a job.” 

He had read in the Mirror, inmate publication at the 
Minnesota institution, the weekly column: Helpful Readers 
—Where Are Jobs for These Men?” Background summaries 
in the Mirror include the type of work desired, age, family 
ties, experience, education and training, area desired, and 
date of availability. DeHaven took tape recordings of sev- 
eral of the puonneatve parolees based on each of these 
items and played them on his program. In each instane 
he added a direct appeal, seeking prospective employers 
for the men to whom jobs mean freedom and a chance 
prove themselves. 

Commenting on the job-finding efforts of Bob DeHaven, 
Warden Douglas C. Rigg said: “The program is still rut- 
af and our parole agent reports considerable interest #8 
well as 10 jobs obtained to date.” 
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Prisoners Should Be Given New 
Start in Life, Says Gallup Poll 


According to the American Institute of Public Opinion, 
g out of 10 Americans are in agreement with modern 
criminological thought that it is more important to get 
prisoners started on the right path than it is to punish 
them for their crimes. 

The question posed to a cross section of American adults 
was: “In dealing with men who are in prison, do you think 
itis more important to punish them for their crimes, or is 
it more important to get them started on the right road?” 

The nationwide vote went like this: Punish, 16 percent; 
Get started right, 78 percent; No opinion, 6 percent. 

The poll discovered that the more education a person 
had, the more inclined he was to emphasize rehabilitation 
and to deplore prison for punishment’s sake. The poll 
indicated that only one adult in six thinks it is more im- 
portant to place the major emphasis on punishment. 


Parents’ Magazine Announces 
Youth Awards for 1956 


Parents’ magazine recently announced plans to present 
Youth Group Achievement Awards during 1956. The 
awards totaling $1,000 will be given to the group render- 
ing the greatest school or community service 7 time 
from June 1, 1955 through May 31, 1956. To be eligible, 
groups must have at least 10 members not over high 
school age. Nominations for the awards are invited from 
groups and interested individuals. Information about the 
awards may be obtained from Parents’ magazine, Youth 
Group Achievement Awards, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New 
York City 17. 


By Dick Turner 
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‘T. M. Reg. U. Pat. Off, 
1954 by NEA Service, tne. 


‘I thought you guards were here to keep visitors from 
giving us inmates anything!” 
(Reprinted by special permission NEA Service, Inc.) 
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Envoy J. Stanley Sheppard, 
Correctional Leader, Dies 


After the September issue of FEDERAL PROBATION went 
to press word was received of the death on August 19 of 
Envoy J. Stanley Sheppard, 63, long an officer of the 
Salvation Army and former president of the American 
Correctional Association. 

Retired director of the men’s prison bureau at the 
Salvation Army’s New York headquarters, Envoy 
Sheppard was well known to hundreds of men in confine- 
ment and to more who once did time. 

Born of Salvation Army parents, Stanley Sheppard 
lived an exemplary life of devotion to his Christian cal- 
ling. His contributions toward progress in correctional 
work were many. 

He is survived by his widow residing at 35 Madison 
Street, Arlington, New Jersey, and three sons. 


Atlanta Penitentiary Establishes 
Fully Accredited Umpire School 


Since the birth of baseball umpires have been called, 
among other things, “Thieves and Robbers.” Now, at long 
last, the fans and — have some basis for such titles, 
according to the Atlantian, inmate publication of the 
United States Penitentiary at Atlanta, in that, —— 
for the first time in the long and colorful history of the 
national “agg there is an umpires’ school operating within 
prison walls. 

The name of the fully accredited school is the National 
Training School for Umpires. It is chartered by the As- 
sociation of Umpires of the National Baseball Congress of 
America. 

The idea for the school was first proposed by baseball- 
minded inmates at Atlanta. The first class started in Feb- 
ruary with 27 students and 2 instructors. Later a letter 
was addressed to Raymond Dumont, president of the 
National Baseball Congress, asking whether a charter 
might be given to the Atlanta Ap gerne school. Dumont 
replied that the Congress would be pone to grant mem- 
bership to graduates passing the full requirements of the 
course. 

Men completing the course may, upon release, join the 
National Association of Umpires and be eligible for em- 
ployment in certain leagues and associations in the “out- 
side world.” 

The course takes 14 weeks and is not an easy one. Of 
the 27 who started the first class, only 9 graduated. 


Unions Called on To 
Fight Delinquency 


Labor unions were informed by Ralph W. Whelan, 
executive director of the New York City Youth Board, 
that they could take an active part in curbing delinquency 
by helping young people to find jobs and learn trades. This 
counsel was given to 250 union representatives at a con- 
ference of New York City CIO Council Shop Stewards in 
October. 

“T think it is necessary for labor organizations such as 
you not only to interest themselves in this problem (delin- 
cer) but to have an active role in its pat eo Whelan 
said. 

Whelan called upon the group to join with the Youth 
Board in taking action along three lines: 

“1. Setting up a joint committee consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the CIO Council and the Board to discuss 
and to study the needs and problems of young people in 
relation to employment. 

“2. Finding employment for young people who we 
(the Youth Board) would refer to you, and 

“3. Providing training opportunities for them as well.” 

An outgrowth of the meetings was the establishment of 
a committee to study how the volunteer services of trade 
unionists could best be used in training youngsters to work 
with their hands. 
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NBC Cameramen Shoot Feature 
Films at Atlanta Penitentiary 


Twice during the past summer NBC television camera- 
men visited inside the walls of the United States Peniten- 
tiary at Atlanta to film human interest events for NBC 
news and sports programs. The first films were built 
around Atlanta’s “Night Out” TV viewing program. A 
group of inmates selected from a cross section of the in- 
stitutional work programs gathered in the visiting room 
where they were filmed watching TV and enjoying coffee 
and cigarettes—the usual procedure during the “Night 
Ov+” nrograms. 

These same men were filmed either in the cell houses or 
on their jobs in the brick masonry, print shop, weave shed, 
machine shop, bakery, kitchen, and garden. 

The NBC cameramen also made a sports feature covering 
the newly inaugurated National Training School for Um- 
pires which recently gained affiliation with the National 
Baseball Congress. 


Urges ‘Home Leaves” 
For Deserving Prisoners 


Deserving prisoners in penal and correctional institu- 
tions should be granted “home leaves,” according to Eugene 
S. Zemans, executive director of the John Howard Associa- 
tion, a Chicago agency concerned with prisoner welfare. 

Home leave for prisoners was first started by Sweden 
in 1945 and was immediately successful, Zemans said. 
France and England also have adopted “home leave” pris- 
oner programs. 

Sweden began giving home leaves to prisoners on the 
theory that it would provide a more “normal life” and also 
help keep families “intact.” 

In Sweden, 95 percent of the prisoners are eligible for 
home leaves, Zemans said. A prisoner must earn the privi- 
lege, however, through good behavior and must qualify 
emotionally and mentally. 

The system in Sweden is to give prisoners who can be 
trusted a 24-hour leave first, later a 48-hour leave, and 
finally home leaves up to 3 days. 


Edmund G. Burbank Named Chief 
Probation Officer at Pittsburgh 


Edmund G. Burbank, executive secretary of the Penn- 
sylvania Prison Society at Philadelphia and editor of the 
Prison Journal, has been cage chief probation officer 
of the Court of Common Pleas of Allegheny County, at 
Pittsburgh, effective January 1, 1956. ‘ 

A graduate of Yale University in 1932, Burbank re- 
ceived his master of social work degree from the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania school of social work. From 1945 to 
1947 he was supervisor at the Pennsylvania Prison Society 
and was named its executive secretary in 1952, succeeding 
Albert G. Fraser. From 1947 to 1951 he served on the 
faculty of the Pennsylvania University school of social 
work. He is past president of the International Prisoner 
Aid Association. 


Indiana Prison First 
To Have Golf Course 


Golf courses in prison have furnished material for jokes 
for years—ever since golf was invented, probably—but it 
is no longer a joke for the inmates of Indiana State Prison. 

When the prison’s new recreational field was opened for 
use a nine-hole miniature golf course was included and 
‘inmates call it the best feature of the outstanding field. 

Other items in the field’s equipment are a tennis court, 
two concrete shuffle-board courts, two croquet courts, three 
horseshoe courts, two handball courts, and a combination 
badminton-volleyball court. 

Another innovation for a prison field is the inclusion of 
half a dozen tables under shade trees for loungers and 
checker players. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


More Information Wanted 
On TV Crime Programs 


The television report recently released by the Senate 
Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency has 
attracted nationwide attention. Some sources were critica] 
of the scientific nature of the report, according to Senator 
Estes Kefauver, chairman of the Subcommittee. They want 
definite decisions on whether crime and horror television 
programs cause delinquency. 

The Subcommittee had reported that children who were 
“prone” to delinquency were severely affected by these 
programs. It also pointed out that a large percentage of 
the nation’s juvenile population is “prone” to delinquency 
and called the exposure of children to these programs 
“calculated risk.” In brief, the report: - 

1. Rejected all suggestions for governmental censorship, 

2. Strongly suggested establishment of a presidential 
commission to study the effects of all mass media on 
children’s minds. 

_3. Recommended the establishment of “listening coun- 
cils” of “sober, unbiased” citizens to keep a watch on 
children’s programs in their communities. 

4. Suggested stricter control of television programs by 
the Federal Communications Commission, which should be 
given the authority to levy fines and revoke licenses of 
stations violating an established code. 

5. Urged the launching of research projects by private 
and public foundations which would further study the 
effects of television on children’s behavior. 


Bruce Smith, Police 
Expert, Succumbs 


Bruce Smith, 63, criminologist and director of the 
Institute of Public Administration, died September 18 
from a heart attack. 

Mr. Smith, who had never worn a uniform, had the 

reputation of knowing more about police work than any 
other man in this century. He knew the insides of police 
stations from coast to coast, rode patrol cars, went on 
raids, and was familiar with jobs of law enforcers from 
rural constables to big city police commissioners. 
_ Two years after his graduation from Columbia College 
in 1914 Mr. Smith joined the staff of the Institute of 
Public Administration, a nonprofit research group. In 
1950-51, at the request of the mayor of New York City, 
Mr. Smith studied the New York City police department 
and made broad recommendations for tightening its 
efficiency. He had been a visiting faculty member at the 
een police training academy since its inception 
in 

Best known of Mr. Smith’s writin 
was his Police Systems in the Unite 


Legion Meeting Held 
Inside Prison Walls 


Penal and American Legion history was made the 
evening of November 15 when the first mixed Legion 
meeting inside prison walls anywhere in the world was 
held at the Menard Branch of the Illinois State Peni 
tentiary. For the first time, according to the Menard Times, 
inmate publication, the barrier between veterans in prisol 
and those in the free world was breached. 

Demonstrating that the brotherhood in arms that first 
established the American Legion is not bounded by soci 
status, Alva Courier post 487 of Chester brought its 
meeting to Menard members and invited them to partic: 
pate in Legion affairs, the Times points out. 

Several high officers of the Illinois department who at 
tended the meeting praised the interest Alva Courier 
post has shown in the veterans at Menard. 

Floyd J. McCracken, 5th Division commander, coll 
mended the Chester Legionnaires and their commander 
saying he thought the meeting was a “step forward 
Legion work” and that it showed a feeling of comradeship 
that is a credit to the post. 


on police methods 
States. 
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August Vollmer, Pioneer in 
Police Methods, Succumbs 


August Vollmer, internationally known police admin- 
istrator and consultant, educator, author, and crimin- 
ologist, died unexpectedly on November 4. 

Vollmer launched his life-time career as a law-enforce- 
ment officer in 1905 when he was elected to a 4-year term 
as town marshal of Berkeley, California. In 1909 he was 
appointed to a newly created post of chief of police at 
eed and headed the department until his retirement 
in 1932. 

He assisted many cities throughout the Unitel States 

in the reorganization and modernization of operating 
methods of police departments. In 1923 he was granted a 
= leave of absence to serve as chief of police for Los 
Angeles. 
In 1929 the University of Chicago appointed Vollmer 
professor of police administration, a position he held 
until 1981. From 1931 to 1938 he held a similar profes- 
sorship at the University of California. 

Vollmer introduced many innovations that paved the 
way for modern police methods. During his early years as 
police chief he put his Berkeley police on bicycles, then 
on motorcycles, and later in patrol cars. He instituted a 
system of signal lights on telephone poles to summon 
officers on Pagans for dispatch or police calls. He installed 
crystal radio and headsets on patrol cars, followed by 
radio receivers. He established a modus operandi system 
for the Berkeley police department and was among the 
first to set up a complete and accurate police file. In the 
Berkeley police department he organized a training school 
for police and adopted the use of intelligence tests for 
police candidates. He also employed a psychiatrist on a 
part-time basis to help screen out candidates who were not 
emotionally suited for police work. He was a pioneer in 
establishing scientific criminal investigation methods. After 
World War I he appointed University of California 
students as policemen, and for many years reference was 
made by the press to Berkeley’s “college cops.” 

In 1921 Vollmer was president of the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police and in 1931 was police 
consultant to the Wickersham Commission on Law Obser- 
vance and Enforcement. 

He is the author of a number of writings on police 
administration, among them Police and Modern Society; 
The Criminal; Crime, Crooks, and Cops; and with A. E. 
Parker, Crime and State Police. 

Even in his retirement, since 1938, Vollmer continued 
to be active meee visitors from all over the country 
in police practices and methods. 


Covernor Harriman Supports 
Need for Probation Services 


_ “Far too many young men are in our state correctional 
institutions who should not be in them, and would not be 
in them if they had been given the opportunity of good 
probation treatment.” This is the pronouncement of 
overnor Averell Harriman of New York in an address 
before 650 delegates to the State Conference on Youth and 
Delinquency which met in Albany in October and recom- 
mended a permanent State Youth Commission with an 
enlarged budget. 

overnor Harriman promised the conferees that he 
would ask legislative leaders for emergency funds, if they 
are needed, to meet requests for establishing local pro- 
bation services. 

Governor Harriman called for “statewide coverage to 
Provide skilled probation services for every case that war- 
tants it.” 

“I am so convinced of the necessity of this type of work,” 
the Governor said, “that if the communities are ready to 
expand their probation services under the state-aid pro- 
gram beyond what the initial $50,000 will support, and if 
they can recruit competent personnel for the purpose, I 
am prepared to ask the leaders of the legislature for 
‘mergency funds.” 
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Rolf T. Harbo 
Retires From FBI 


Assistant Director Rolf T. Harbo retired from the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation on September 30 after 23 
years of service. Educated at ge 2 College and the 
Universities of Minnesota and Iowa, Harbo received the 
bachelor of arts, master of arts, and bachelor of law de- 
grees. He taught school several years and entered the 
Bureau in 1932. After serving in the Detroit and Birming- 
ham offices he became supervisor in charge of the Bureau’s 
Statistical Section. He remained there until he was ap- 
pointed inspector in charge of the FBI Laboratory and 
subsequently assistant director in charge. In 1954 he was 
named assistant director in charge of the training and 
inspection division. 

Commending Harbo for his services as head of two of 
the Bureau’s key divisions, Director J. Edgar Hoover said: 
“You can take great satisfaction in the knowledge that 
throughout your entire Bureau career you have pioneered 
in many fields and have made many contributions toward 
furthering the work of the Bureau.” 


Public Visits Santa’s 
Prison Workshop 


New York City Police Athletic League’s (PAL) an- 
nual Christmas toy campaign was highlighted on Novem- 
ber 1 when inmates of Hart’s Island demonstrated to the 
public their project of reservicing used and broken toys. 

The prisoners, who are serving terms for minor offenses, 
spend much of their time at the “Santa Claus Work- 
shop” making toys and games usable. The plan is a joint 
undertaking sponsored by the Police Athletic League and 
the city’s department of correction. The idea was first 
employed 8 years ago at Riker’s Island penitentiary and 
was moved to Hart’s Island last year. The inmates are 
largely elderly men whose physical condition makes it im- 
possible for them to do more arduous work. 
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“Will you be quiet with that mallet so I can hear what 
this guy has got on his mind?” 


Reprinted by special permission of The Saturday Evening Post 
Copyright The Curtis Publishing Company 
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Michigan To Study 
Causes of Crime 


Michigan wants to find out what really makes criminals, 
and how they can be converted into good citizens. 

Gus Harrison, state corrections director, said the Inmate 
Reception Center, which opened in October at the Jackson 
State Prison, intends to bring a sharp improvement in 
the treatment of prisoners as individuals rather than 
mere men with numbers on the register. 

“This will be our first important step in treatment which 
has been cursory and pretty much guesswork,” he said. 
“We hope to do a much better job.” 

The reception center, once Cell Block No. 7, is physi- 
cally a part of the prison but divorced from it in principle. 
It will be the setting for efforts to determine why a man 
committed a crime, and how the state can best help him 
to reform. 

Designed to house 500 inmates at a time, the center 
will put a spotlight on about 3,300 new prisoner a year. 

A psychiatrist, two psychologists, four social workers, 
and other employees will get a new inmate’s background, 
learn why he got into trouble, tell him what he may 
expect in prison, and help him find the paths best paved 
for his route to freedom. 


Orphanage Tots 
Ready for Winter 


The children at the Holy Family Orphanage at Mar- 
quette, Michigan, awaited the snows of winter with eager 
anticipation. 

They were anxious to test the sleds and skis which had 
been reconditioned for them by students of the Marquette 
Prison vocational school. 

Fifteen sleds and 15 pairs of skis were refurbished and 
delivered to the orphanage. The sleds were colorful in their 
bright new paint. Names chosen by the youngsters them- 
selves such as Cavalcade King, The Iron City Express, 
Silver Bladesman, and Royal Duke were expertly designed 
on the individual sleds. 
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Time Credit Given for 
“Hold-Over’’ Parolees 


_ A new policy which will relieve one of the major anxie. 
ties of “overdue” parolees was announced in November by 
the Michigan Department of Corrections. 

_ Gus Harrison, director of corrections, explains the new 
time credit system as follows: 

“Men who have been granted parole and are held past 
their release date while awaiting home or work placement 
will be given compensating time credit on their parole 
period under a new policy adopted by the Corrections Com. 
mission. 

Parole periods will be shortened 1 day for each day of 
“hold-over” beyond the release date originally set by the 
parole board. For example, a man held 30 days over his 
release date while awaiting job placement on a 1-year 
parole would be credited by having the parole period re. 
duced to 11 months. Ninety days will be the maximum 
time credit allowed. 

The time credit system also will apply to “hold-overs” 
for temporary medical care. 


Bronx Alumni Unit 
To Fight Delinquency 


Theodore Roosevelt High School in the Bronx, New York 
City, has a new alumni group devoted heart and soul to 
preventing juvenile delinquency. It is called the Theodore 
Roosevelt Athletic Alumni Association and is made up of 
some 30 young men—average age 23—who feel they are 
capable of helping youngsters through athletics. All of 
them were graduated from Roosevelt 4 or 5 years ago 
and most have since served in the armed forces. All were 
athletes in high school. 

Last summer the alumni decided to use their free time 
profitably by organizing teen-age boys in the area around 
the school to keep them off the streets. At evening sessions 
held each Friday at the school gym as many as 300 boys 
have taken part in basketball, boxing, wrestling, and 
gymnastics. Three football teams were organized. Financial 
support of the program is being sought from the PTA 
and other groups. 


It Has Come to Our Attention 


Seth A. Nation, psychologist at the El Reno Reform- 
atory since 1933, died on September 21. 

Dr. Simon Kelly, medical advisor to the Israel Ministry 
of Justice and lecturer in criminology at the Hebrew Uni- 
versity at Jerusalem, visited the United States this sum- 
mer to study penal and correctional institutions and pro- 
bation and parole programs. 

Father Henry E. Phillips retired on September 1 as 
Catholic chaplain at the United States Penitentiary at 
Atlanta where he served for 16 years. A testimonial scroll 
“in appreciation of his selfless devotion to the spiritual 
needs of the men of the Atlanta institution” was presented 
to him by the inmates. Eight hundred men bade Father 
Phillips farewell at a joint Catholic, Protestant, and Jew- 
ish service on the Sunday morning before his retirement. 

“Let’s Put Our Idle Teen-Agers to Work!” is the title 
of the lead article in the October 1955 issue of the Ameri- 
can magazine by Judge William G. Long of the Superior 
Court at Seattle. Judge Long pleads for a complete revi- 
sion of restrictive child labor laws as a basic step in com- 
batting juvenile delinquency. 

Eddie M. Whitten, chief probation officer of the United 
States District Court for the Middle District of Alabama, 
retired from the federal probation service on November 
30 after 23 years’ service. 


“Children in Trouble” is the title of a radio series of 
dramatic case histories based on the official files of the 
Juvenile Court of the District of Columbia. The series is 
prepared and presented by WTOP Radio with the cooper- 
ation and assistance of the Juvenile Court, the Juvenile 
Bureau of the Metropolitan Police Department, the De 
partment of Public Welfare, and the District of Columbia 
public schools. 

_ Louisiana dedicated on November 28 its new 2,500-capa- 
city, $8 million prison at Angola. In August construction 
for a 150-capacity unit for women was commenced. hh 
November the State broke ground for the 500-capacity 
institution for youth offenders at DeQuincey. 

Robert W. Cassidy, federal probation officer for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, has resigned, effective January 1, 1956 
to become field researcher in probation and parole for the 
American Bar Foundation’s survey of criminal justice. 

Rob R. Macgregor, chief probation officer of the United 
States District Court for the District of Kansas, is I 
structing a class of 30 inmates of the federal penitentiary 
at Leavenworth in a course in creative writing. Macgregor 
formerly taught English and journalism at the Kansas 
State College. 

Ola Nyquist, attorney at law and research fellow of the 
faculty of law at Uppsala University, Sweden, came 
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IT HAS COME TO OUR ATTENTION 


the United States in November to complete research 
studies he began at the University of California’s school 
of criminology 2 years ago. An article by Mr. Nyquis 
“How Sweden Handles Its Juvenile and Youth Offenders,’ 
will appear in the March 1956 issue of FEDERAL PROBA- 
TION. 

Porfirio Diaz Santana, director of corrections in Puerto 
Rico's Department of Justice, completed in November a 
9.month tour of penal and correctional institutions in the 
United States. Mr. Diaz Santana was formerly federal 
chief probation officer at San Juan. 


Mississippi’s honor prisoners at its State penitentiary at 
Parchman began their 10-day Christmas furloughs Decem- 
ber 1. Furloughs are granted to inmates with good records 
during 8 years or more at the prison. Superintendent 
Marvin E. Wiggins reports that only two of 3,000 prison- 
ers have failed to return since the practice was instituted 
ll years ago. 

Prisoners Released From State and Federal Institutions, 
1951 is the title of the 83-page report of the National 
Prisoner Statistics series published by the Federal Bureau 
of Prisons. The report is a continuation of the series, 
Prisoners in State and Federal Prisons and Reformatories, 
published by the United States Bureau of the Census for 
the years 1926 to 1946. 

Towards Human Dignity is the title of the 28-page gra- 
phie account of Philadelphia’s new department of public 
welfare under Commissioner Randolph E. Wise, former 
chief probation officer of the United States District Court 
for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. The Department 
is responsible for the “aged, the helpless, the maladjusted, 
and the very young.” 

H. E. Baynes, formerly superintendent of the Philadel- 
phia House of Correction, is now warden of the St. Louis 
City Workhouse, Missouri. 

Pat M. Swaim, chief probation officer of the United 
States District Court for the Western District of Arkan- 
sas, retired from service in July after 22 years as a pro- 
bation officer. 

E. Fred Sweet, chief probation officer of the United 
States District Court for the Southern District of New 
York since 1930, retired from service on September 30. 


Martin F. Brown, chief probation officer of the United 
States District Court for the Western District of Michi- 
gan, retired from service in July. He entered the federal 
probation system in 19385 and was named chief of the 
Grand Rapids office in 1948. 

New Mexico’s legislature passed a juvenile code at its 
1955 session. Modeled after the Standard Juvenile Court 
Act of the National Probation and Parole Association, the 
code has been in operation in juvenile courts of the State 
since March 20. 

Winners of the 1955 Margaret Mitchell Marsh Memorial 
Literary Contest for inmate writers at the Atlanta Peni- 
tentiary will be published in the winter issue of the At- 
lantian, inmate publication. J. Q. Maxwell of the Curtis 
Circulation Company will again be chairman of the judg- 
ing committee. Judges will be Ollie Reeves of the Atlanta 
Constitution, Ernest Rogers of the Atlanta Journal, Wil- 
liam H. Howland of Time, Mrs. Medora Field Perkerson 
of the Atlanta Journal Magazine; and Emory DeLoache 
of Delcraft Graphic Arts. 

Eli F. Rushing, recreational officer of the Texas Prison 
System, has been named director of rehabilitation. He is 
agraduate of Texas A. and M. College. 

Look photographers visited the Minnesota State Prison 
recently to collect parole board data and photos for a fea- 
ture article in Look magazine. 

“Our Prisons Need Not Fail” is the title of the lead ar- 
tile by Reed Cozart in the October 8, 1955 issue of the 
Saturday Evening Post. 

Richard W. Dennison, federal probation officer at Phil- 
adelphia for 8 years, has been appointed warden of the 
Moyamensing Prison of Philadelphia. He began his new 
duties July 18. Dennison is working with Edward J. 

endrick, former federal chief probation officer at Phila- 
delphia and now superintendent of Philadelphia’s prisons. 
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Dr. Wayne H. Holtzman has been appointed associate 
director in charge of the research program of the Hogg 
eoenretion for Mental Hygiene at the University of 

exas. 


A. C. Gillett is acting director of a reorganized Minne- 
sota division of correction. Gillett was formerly on the 
faculty at the University of Wisconsin and the staff of 
the United States Penitentiary at Lewisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


James D. Carter, formerly chief custody officer at the 
Portsmouth Naval Retraining Command, Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, has been appointed director of the Mis- 
souri State Department of Corrections. He will head a re- 
organized system created as a result of an investigation 
following the riot of 1954. 


Douglas C. Rigg, formerly associate warden at Cali- 
fornia’s San Quentin Prison, has been appointed warden 
of the Minnesota State Prison at Stillwater. He is a grad- 
uate of the University of California, the Stanford Uni- 
versity school of public administration, and the New York 
School of Social Work. 


Edwin B. Cunningham, federal probation officer at Cin- 
cinnati since 1944, was transferred in November to the 
federal probation office at Jacksonville, Florida. 


Loyd E. Owen, federal probation officer at Kansas City, 
Missouri, presided at the annual conference of the Miss- 
ouri Correction Association November 6, 7, and 8 at Kan- 
sas City. The Conference directed its attention this year 
on public relations needs in the correctional field. 


Wardens and staff members of Pennsylvania’s correc- 
tional institutions attended the Planning Institute for Ju- 
venile and Correctional Institutions, conducted by the 
Pennsylvania State University and the Pennsylvania Com- 
mittee for Institutional Staff Training at University Park, 
Pennsylvania, October 21 and 22, to examine inservice 
training objectives, opportunities, and methods. The key- 
note speaker was Dr. James C. Charlesworth, secretary 
of administration for the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

“Industrial and Social Work” will be the theme of the 
Eighth International Conference of Social Work to be 
held in Munich, Germany, August 5 to 10, 1956, according 
to an announcement by Lester B. Granger, chairman of 


the United States Committee of the International Con- 
ference. 


Senator Estes Kefauver, chairman of the Senate Sub- 
committee To ——— Juvenile Delinquency, presents 
in the July 26, 1955 Congressional Record a summary of 
the Committee’s activities and accomplishments to date. 

“Juvenile Delinquency Is Our Concern” is the title of a 
4-page report prepared by the Philadelphia Youth Serv- 
ices Committee, 802 Board of Education Building, 21st 
and Parkway. 

Gordon S. Jaeck has left his position as director of the 
Minnesota State Board of Parole and is teaching at 
Wheaton College. 


Britain’s commissioners of prisons have reported that 
the British prison population dropped in 1954 to its lowest 
level since 1950, according to a United Press release. 
The most striking drop was in the number of offenders less 
than 21 years of age who were sentenced to prison. 

Russell G. Oswald has left his position as Wisconsin’s 
director of corrections to become commissioner of correc- 
tions in Massachusetts. 

Sheriff Joseph D. Lohman, in the process of setting u 
a circulating library for inmates of the Cook County jai 
at Chicago, banned one volume from the list. Titled You 
Can Escape, the book tells of the author’s 30 escapes from 
penal institutions. 


The Texas Prison System is nearly half self-supporting. 
Forty-six percent of the cost of operations comes from 
prison income including production of cotton, auto license 
plates, shoes, towels, and bedspreads. 

Director James V. Bennett of the Bureau of Prisons of 
the Department of Justice has announced that the Bureau 
is planning programs for two United Nations fellows and 
three trainees from the Netherlands, Korea, and Formosa 
sponsored by the International Cooperation Administra- 
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tion. All five men are employed in the field of prison ad- 
ministration in their native countries. They have come to 
the United States to acquaint themselves with methods 
and procedures in the operation and administration of fed- 
eral and state penal and correctional institutions. 

Michigan lifers who have received parole have estab- 
lished a good record on parole. More than 95 percent of 
those who have been paroled from life sentences have 
proved to be successful. 

Atlanta penitentiary’s honor farm prisoners are now 
permitted to have members of their families as guests for 
Sunday dinner. The program was inaugurated in an effort 
to keep families together and help them stay together 
when the inmate is released. 

Nasser Shilati, assistant district attorney of Tehran, 
Iran, came to the United States on November 14 under 
the sponsorship of the Department of State to spend 3 
months studying court practices and penal and correc- 
tional institutions. A graduate of the faculty of law at the 
University of Tehran in 1946, Shilati studied criminology 
for 2 years at the University of London. Prior to his pre- 
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sent position he served his Government as substitut, 
judge, magistrate, and cross-examiner. 


Ayres Raymond, supervisor of research and statistics 
for the Michigan Department of Corrections, died syd. 
denly on October 20. Mr. Raymond was responsible for 
many of Michigan’s recent probation, court, and correc. 
tional institution studies. 


Dr. Frank L. Christian, 79, former superintendent of 
the Elmira Reformatory, Elmira, New York, died October 
19 following an extended illness. Dr. Christian came to 
the reformatory as a surgeon in 1901, was named assistant 
superintendent in 1911, and superintendent in 1917. He 
retired in 1939. : 

The National Conference of Social Work will hold its 
83rd Annual Forum at St. Louis, May 20 to 25, 1956, 
Dean Benjamin E. Youngdahl of the George Warren 
Brown school of social work at Washington University 
is president of the NCSW. 

Nearly 2 million miles were traveled by federal proba. 
tion officers during the fiscal year 1955 in the performance 
of their official duties. The average probation officer tra- 
veled 6,412 miles during the year. 
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